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R. EDWARD CLARKE CABOT, who may justly be 

called the beloved head of the profession of architecture 

in Boston, died a few days ago at his home, at the age of 
eighty-one. Born of an old and distinguished Boston family, 
Mr. Cabot learned his profession, as the architects of bis gen- 
eration were obliged to do, mainly by himself, but he learned 
it well, and no more refined and scholarly work has ever been 
done in this country than that which he designed. He was, 
like so many architects, more particularly abroad than here, a 
skilful water-color painter, and frequently contributed his works 
to the local exhibitions, but in architecture he found the widest 
field for his great and refined talent. The best of his buildings 
is, to our mind, the Boston Atheneum, on Beacon Street, one 
of the most beautiful works in the Italian Renaissance style in 
the country; but that by which he is best known is, per- 
haps, the Boston Theatre, which is not only peculiarly refined 
and elegant in detail, but is, in its acoustics and planning, still 
one of the best of modern theatres. Besides these two im- 
portant structures, Mr. Cabot, at first either alone, or in con- 
nection with his brother, Mr. F. Elliot Cabot, and, later with 
Mr. Chandler, now Professor Chandler, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, designed a great number of buildings, 


generally distinguished by some delicately artistic feature which - 


made them a common subject of discussion among architects. 
It was Mr. Cabot, we believe, who set the pretty fashion of 
painting wooden country-houses of an olive green, to melt them 
in with the foliage about them, and we remember that, when 
his own house was built, he modelled with his own hands in the 
wet plaster a frieze of leaves and flowers, which was afterwards 
painted. Personally, Mr. Cabot was a model of kind and 
gentle dignity. He was for many years President, and re- 
cently Honorary President, of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, which, if it could, would have kept him perpetually in 
that office, and, even after he absolutely refused to stand for 
election for another term, his wise and considerate advice was 
constantly sought. Some ten years ago, he retired altogether 
from practice, his failing health obliging him to confine himself 
closely to his home, but he has been not the less the object of 
the affection of all those who ever knew him, and the Boston 
Society of Architects will mourn him as its best, as well as its 
oldest, friend. 


E regret to learn that the completion of the Hunt Me- 

morial, on Fifth Avenue, opposite the Lenox Library, is 

delayed on account of the inability of the Memorial 
Committee to raise the balance of the money required to pay 
for the two statues, by Mr. Daniel C. French, which form a 
part of the monument. ‘The statues are completed, and are 
now on exhibition at the galleries of the National Academy of 
Design, but forty-five hundred dollars still remain to be made 
up of the twenty-one thousand three hundred which represents 
the total cost of the monument; and the Committee, very 
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properly, hesitate to take the statues before they are paid for. 
At the same time, Mr. French, whose work has been to some 
extent a labor of love, ought to have his money, and the Com- 
mittee feels itself in a rather embarrassing position. Every 
architect cherishes the memory of Mr. Hunt, whose personality 
was as interesting as his talent was remarkable, but the in- 
comes of architects have, as a rule, been small for the last three 
or four years, and those who subscribed at the outset as much as 
they could afford have not felt themselves justified in making a 
second contribution. Perhaps the coming season will witness 
a change in the conditions of professional business, and, if so, 
the grateful architects will, undoubtedly, be willing to help 
again to complete the memorial to the most distinguished of 
their American brethren. 
| HE movement in favor of the licensing of architects in New 
| York seems to be gaining favor in that State, under the 
advocacy of some of the best members of the profession, 
and it seems quite probable that the bill, printed on another 
page, may pass. Although we are quite sensible of the 
advantages of having buildings designed only by competent 
architects, we are not so sure as we would like to be that the 
measure proposed would infallibly eliminate the quacks from 
the profession, or prevent unscrupulous builders from erecting 
dangerous structures. In fact, even under the present system, 
it is not often the architect or his planus which are responsible 
for disasters to buildings. If all structures were required, 
under heavy penalties, to be carried out in strict accordance 
with the plans, and under the direction of any architect now 
practising in New York, whether licensed or unlicensed, there 
would be few accidents; but where, as too frequently happens, 
the builder disregards plans and directions, and, with the favor 
of the inspectors, makes his walls of such dimensions, and of 
such materials, as he sees fit, no licensing system applied to 
architects can prevent an occasional catastrophe. Where, also, 
as under the Illinois law, the licensing system practically shuts 
out all but Illinois architects from practising within the State, 
we are of opinion that it does no good to art, or to professional 
advancement. While we favor local development in all the 
arts, it is not promoted by having the local artists shut out 
everybody else from their territory, and sit down comfortably 
to enjoy their monopoly, and it is very likely that the New 
York architects, being not only residents of the most cosmo- 
politan of all cities, but sincerely and intelligently devoted to 
the best interests of their profession, will recognize this, and 
provide for the employment of outside architects under the 
smallest practicable restrictions. 
UR readers know about the law of New York which re- 
() quires that all stone used in public contracts, except paving- 
blocks, shall be dressed or carved within the State of New 
York. This ridiculous statute came up in the courts the other 
day, in connection with a contract for sewers. ‘The contractor 
carried out his agreement faithfully, and to the satisfaction of 
all the officials concerned, and presented his bill, with the 
necessary endorsements of approval, to the Comptroller for 
payment. The Comptroller, however, who had heard that one 
of the sewer basins had been “ carved” in Hoboken, refused to 
pay the bill, on the ground that the law had been violated; and 
the unfortunate contractor was obliged to bring suit for his 
money. After the usual delays, the case has just reached the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, and has been decided 
in the contractor’s favor, the Court taking the ground that, in 
the absence of any claim on the part of the city that the con- 
tract price had been forfeited, it was not for the Comptroller, 
whose duty in such matters is merely ministerial, to raise a 
claim which had not been made by the proper authorities. As 
to the constitutionality of the law itself, which is a matter of 
serious doubt, the Court expressed no opinion, but it is to be 
hoped that the taxpayers, out of whose pockets is in this way 
indirectly taken the money to buy labor votes for the cheap 
politicians, may soon have the question settled. 


| HE Fire Marshal of New York has reported the result of 
his investigation of the fire and explosion in the Tarrant 
building, in October last, by which seven persons lost 
their lives. The report is accompanied by a statement from 
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Professor C, F. Chandler, of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, who believes, from the evidence, taken by the Fire 
Marshal, that the disaster was due to the explosion of chlorate 
of potash, of which about thirty-five tons were stored in the 
building, side by side with one hundred and eighty-six barrels 
of sulphur, two hundred and five kegs of nitrates of strontia 
and baryta, and various other dangerous chemicals, including 
a large quantity of acids. Any one who has seen a mixture 
of chlorate of potash and sugar take fire and burn violently on 
being touched with a drop of sulphuric acid, or has amused 
himself with “red fire,” consisting of nitrate of strontia,and 
sulphur, will conceive without difficulty the probable effect of 
the combined combustion of the substances stored in the build- 

g, under the stimulus afforded, perhaps, by the breaking of a 
carboy of sulphuric acid. The Fire Marshal thinks that electric 
wires may have been illegally altered, after inspection, or that 
tar, melted out from the protecting layer between the floorings 
by steam-pipes, may have dripped on the barrels of chemicals 
in such a way as to assist in the catastrophe, but it is not 
necessary to apply to either hypothesis to account for the facts. 


ing 





E spoke a few weeks ago of a case in Massachusetts, 
W where a contractor for heating-apparatus, who had war- 

ranted the performance of the apparatus, pleaded, as a 
justification of its failure to do what was promised, that the 
purchaser had failed to furnish “ flues of sufficient draught,” as 
he had agreed to do in the contract, the flues furnished not 
being large enough to give theoretically perfect combustion in 
the firepot. The owner replied that he had furnished flues 
of the usual size; and the question whether his agreement 
meant a flue sufficient to give the usual draught for such ap- 
paratus, or one large enough to give the theoretically perfect 
draught, came the other day before the full bench of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, which ruled, in agreement with the 
decisions of the inferior courts, and, we should say, in agree- 
ment with common sense, that, “ the words, ‘ sufficient draught’ 
must be intended to mean, in the absence of anything to show 
that the ranges would require a greater draught than is com- 
monly used, a sufficient draught for the particular range.” 
The newspaper report of the decision does not explain, with 
the clearness that might be desired, what the Court thought 
was a “sufficient” draught; but, in the light of the previous 
decisions, it is probably to be interpreted as such a draught as 
is found reasonably satisfactory with such apparatus in other 


Cases. 


J JHE case is one of great importance to architects, builders 
* and owners, who are continually obliged to rely upon the 
guaranty of those who make and install apparatus for 
heating, water-supply, electrical service and many other things, 
as well as to the makers of new apparatus, which is rarely 
adopted by architects and owners without such a guaranty, 
and would seek in vain for recognition from the profession 
without confidence that the guaranty would be fulfilled, if 
necessary. Every attempt, therefore, to escape from such a 
condition, or to give to it an interpretation which the architect 
and owner would not naturally have given to it, not only shuts 
out the party making it from the further confidence of the pro- 
fession, but puts a serious impediment in the way of the intro- 
ducers of new, and perhaps meritorious, devices, who, as the 
architect thinks, may follow the example of trying to avoid 
their obligations. As an instance of the importance to such 
contractors of the literal fulfilment of their promises, we may 
mention the case of a certain manufacturer of furnaces, who 
put in half a score or so for our own clients, some years ago, 
in accordance with our specifications. They gave satisfaction 
until a case arrived in which some mistake was, as we believed, 
made in the location of the furnace, and it failed to do its work. 
A change in its position would probably have remedied the 
trouble, but the furnace was put in under the usual guaranty, 
and, as architects do not like to dictate in such cases, the con- 
tractor was simply called upon to make good his agreement. 
After months of evasion, during which the owner shivered 
patiently in his new house, the contractor at last flatly refused 
to do anything about the matter; and, as a new furnace cost 
less than a lawsuit, a new ove was putin. It is needless to say 
that, out of the many thousands of dollars’ worth of furnaces 
since put in from that architect’s specifications, not one has 
been of the make referred to, while more than half have been 
put in by a manufacturer who, in a similar case, promptly ful- 





filled his agreement, and replaced, at his own expense, a furnace 
which had proved to be too small with a larger one. 


N interesting expedition is tobe made, under the charge 
of Dr. James Edgar Banks, to investigate the ruins of 
Mugheir, in Mesopotamia, spoken of in the Bible under 
the name of “ Ur of the Chaldees,” and mentioned as having 
been the birthplace of Abraham. The site of Mugheir is 
only about two miles from the modern town of Nasarieh, 
where the explorers can find comfortable quarters, without be- 
ing obliged to form a camp at the excavations; and Dr. Banks 
thinks that two years will be long enough for the thorough in- 
vestigation of the place. Since the time of Layard, Mesopo- 
tamia has been the field of many explorations, and the history 
of the Chaldeans and Babylonians is now probably illustrated by 
more documents than that of any other ancient people ; but 
Ur appears to have been the seat of the most ancient civiliza- 
ation, even of Mesopotamia, and whatever is found may be ex- 
pected to be of special value. 


J RECENT address of the new President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Mr. James Mansergh, gives some curi- 
ous information in regard to ancient Roman waterworks, 

It is « common idea that ancient Rome was far more abun- 
dantly supplied with water than any modern city, but Mr. 
Mansergh shows that this idea is erroneous. Although Rome 
had many aqueducts, the flow through them was not rapid, and 
it is probable, according to the calculations of Mr. Clemens 
Herschel, from whom Mr. Mansergh takes his figures, that the 
average daily quantity of water brought into Rome at the time 
of Nerva and Trajan was not more than thirty-two million 
gallons. Assuming the population of the city to have been one 
million, which is probably rather under the truth, the average 
daily supply was less than thirty-two gallons per head, which 
is much less than that of many modern towns. As, however, 
water-service in the tenement-houses, in which most of the 
people of Rome lived, was anknown, and there were no manu- 
factories or railroads to consume large quantities, the surplus 
of water left after the poor people had filled their jars with 
what they needed for cooking was sufficient to supply the baths 
and fountains of which we read so much, as well as the foun- 
tains in the houses of the rich. It is interesting to read that, 
in A. D. 86, the aqueduct known as the Aqua Claudia, large 
portions of which are still standing, was improved by driving a 
tunnel under Monte Afiliano, cutting off the long bend of the 
original conduit around the mountain. This tunnel was three 
miles long, and was executed, of course entirely by hand, by a 
contractor named Pasquedius Festus. Mr. Mansergh also 
mentions that he was called upon, some twenty-five years ago, 
to explore the remains of an aqueduct, also built by Claudius, 
to bring water to the city of Naples from the Orciuoli springs 
in the Apennines. At that time, although an estimate was 
made of the cost of reconstructing the aqueduct, nothing further 
was done; but, more recently, the scheme has been revived, 
and the work carried out, and Naples has now a fine water- 
supply from the same source from which it was supplied eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. 





J HE Tribune, which certainly cannot be accused of lack of 
l conservatism in business matters, looks rather with favor 

on the renewed movement for the establishment of the 
metric system of weights and measures in this country. Al- 
though the unit of measure of length, the metre, is a far less 
convenient one than the foot, the advantages of decimal reckon- 
ing, and the superiority of the metric scale of weights over the 
unspeakable jumble of Apothecaries, Avoirdupois and Troy 
weights under which we suffer, are sufficient to commend the 
metric system, as a whole, to the public; while the necessity, to 
a commercial nation, of using weights and measures similar 
to those of its customers is more apparent every day. So long 
as our commerce was only with Great Britain, our exporters 
did not need to trouble themselves about Continental measures, 
but now that our manufactured goods go all over the world the 
necessity for conforming to the standards of European civiliza- 
tion has become serious. It must be remembered that even 
conservative Great Britain has taken steps toward the acclima- 
tization, so to speak, of the metric system; and an understand- 
ing between the United States and the country with which we 
have still much more extensive dealings than with any other 
might help both to the introduction of more rational standards 
than those which they now use. . 
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THE GROUPING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN A GREAT 
CITY.! 


J HE title of the paper that [ have been asked to prepare im- 
| plies the admission of the fact that buildings of any description 

gain in effect by being grouped, ani that isolated buildings, of 
whatever individual merit, are insignificant in comparison with massed 
constructions, even if these latter be comparatively mediocre in 
quality. It requires but little argument to uphold this statement. 
Every famous architectural pile in the world testifies to it, and the 
buildings of modern expositions are additional witnesses. 

It is, then, a manifest waste of opportunity to erect monumental 
buildings so far apart from each other that they cannot be seen to- 
gether excepting from a balloon. 

The fact admitted that buildings should be massed, the conditions 
influencing such massing are next to be considered. 

Primarily they are conditions of utility. Buildings are placed 
where they will do the most good, where they can be the most con- 
veniently approached, and will hold the most practical relations to 
each other. 

If these conditions are allowed to act, all public buildings are nat- 
urally gregarious. There is one other important factor: that of the 
avoidance, so far as may be, of the disturbance of existing condi- 
tions. From these conditions have resulted the Ring Strasse of 
Vienna; the boulevards of Brussels, Antwerp and Frankfurt, and 
the consequent placing of important buildings upon them. 

The demolition of ancient city-walls and subsequent filling-in of 
moats gave room for municipal improvement without demolition and 
preserved a tradition while embellishing the city. 

The medieval city-market or meeting-place, whether within or with- 
out a citadel, no longer exists as the pulsing heart of a city, for the 
cities have become of such extent that squares or places must multi- 
ply in number. What in the old days was the heart has now become 
a series of ganglions, or nerve-centres, connected by avenues, parks or 
boulevards. What was formerly a coup d’wil has become a series of 
points of interest which should not have mean approaches. The 
picturesque masses of castles and cathedrals were the more interest- 
ing from the contrasting hovels clustering around their feet, but the 
dignity of modern civic buildings dors not accord with such a set- 
ting. The city of to-day has grown too large to be picturesque ; its 
avenues are too broad, its spaces too vast, its distances too great. 
Accident must give place to intention, or the general effect of the 
city will be haphazard, incongruous and incomplete. ‘The impres- 
sion of incompleteness is characteristic of American cities for the 
reason that, with few exceptions, they have either no initial scheme in 
plan or a meagre one. There is, it is true, the numbered and let- 
tered gridiron plan of Philadelphia and Chicago, which “grinds 
down their stones to a pale unanimity,” in which all streets are alike 
and one view as good as another, but such planning can hardly be 
considered an achievement. Washington has a plan of:a higher 
type and greater possibilities, and in spite of the numerous in- 
dignities to which it has been submitted, it still gives the city its 
individual character and much of its undoubted attractiveness. 

This plan is based upon centres of interest, not too far apart to 
be seen from each other, and, therefore, vistas terminate with a 
monument, sculptural or architectural. This is a very great gain 
and exists in only two other cities — Paris and Rome. Nothing is 
more ignominious than a broad avenue leading to nothing and fad- 
ing away at either end into the frayed skirts of a city. 

The same mind that first conceived a plan where all streets were 
alike arose to a loftier height of inspiration and introduced final per- 
fection into his plan by assuming that a very broad, perfectly 
straight avenue of infinite length was the finest possible street for a 
great city. There can be no greater blunder in planning. What is 
more wearisome than endless streets of which the destination cannot 
be foretold? All seale is lost by too long perspective; and unless 
avenues are viewed from an eminence or are terminated by an im- 
portant mass of buildings raised high in the air, it is safe to 
assume that half a mile is quite long enough for any uninter- 
rupted vista. One of the fundamental principles of architectural 
planning is that of axes, upon which are strung both the voids and 
solids of the masses of building. A great avenue is a great axis, a 
great void, but it should not be that alone; it should lead to the 
greater solid masses at either end. It is important, then, that the 
chief buildings should be, not upon the sides, but upon the axes of 
great avenues, and, in fact, in most cases where the buildings have 
been first established, the axial avenues have later been constructed 
by demolition. Unfortunately, the reverse process does not as often 
occur. The avenue once established becomes a public right-of-way, 
and there is nothing so repugnant to the AngloSaxon mind as to 
interrupt or interfere with anything which has once become public 
property. Even bridging a right-of-way is considered an injustice ; 
it must remain open to the stars themselves. Fortunately, in Wash- 
ington, the necessity for constructing centres of interest on the axes 
of avenues is not felt. ‘They already exist. The danger seems to 
be this: that the sides of the existing, or to be created, avenues are 
held to be adequate sites for new Government buildings, while in 
point-of-fact those buildings should be built upon their axes. Unter 
den Linden, in Berlin, is, in this respect, an excellent object-lesson. 

Despite some admirable buildings upon its sides, such as the Russian 
Embassy and the Arsenal, this famous avenue is ineffective until one 

1A paper by C. Howard Walker, F. A. J. A., read before the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects. 
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end is reached, when the Brandenburg Gate, a puerile imitation of 
the Propyleza, is thrown frankly across its axis and at once digni- 
fies it. At the other end of the Unter den Linden is a marvellous 
example of purposeless planning. There is prevalent another im- 
pression in regard to great avenues, which is this: that a bridge is of 
greater value and merit than the avenue leading to it, and can be 
considered as a terminal unit, and that it is of greater importance 
than the avenue leading to it. As a matter of fact, a bridge is an 
integral part of the avenue, and counts but little in effect when seen 
from the avenue. 

The architectural merit of a bridge, which may be great, is seen 
from up or down the stream. Its artistic value as a monument is en- 
tirely due to the uniformity and symmetry of its sides and the con- 
trast of open spaces to high facades, and to the treatment of its 


_approaches. When the bridge is a very long one, any treatment of 


its centre, far from either bank, is necessarily isolated, and when 
such treatment is suggested by constructive conditions, as in the case 
of a draw, it need not be unduly exaggerated. In most cases the 
merit of a bridge is in its long horizontal reaches, its repetition of 
spans, and the introduction of perpendicular motives is unnecessary. 
On the other hand, the ends, or approaches, of bridges admit of ad- 
mirable monumental treatment, and absolute symmetrical treatment 
of these approaches is not essential. One of the most effective 
bridges in existence is the old bridge at Prague, which is most un- 
symmetrical in treatment. Another is the bridge at Heidelberg. 
The great towers of the new bridge in London are most picturesque, 
but the length of the bridge is comparatively short, and the towers 
are but little isolated from the approaches at the ends. On the 
other hand, the long bridge at Worms, of a similar conception, is 
ineffective. The ends of bridges should open into spaces or squares, 
affording ample opportunity for approach and circulation. It is at 
these points that excellent sites for the erection of monumental build- 
ings occur. An avenue leading to a bridge need not be considered 
of sufficient importance to warrant the erection of the chief build- 
ings along its sides. There exists also the river frontage. Buildings 
upon such a frontage are effective under the following conditions: 

1. When the stream is narrow and they can be seen from the op- 
posite bank. 

2. When they are near the ends of bridges and can be seen from 
the bridges. 

3. When the stream curves, and the planes of the fagades are 
changing to conform with the curve. 

In all cases the embankment should be carefully treated on the 
stream side. A terrace set back from the river, leaving the bank un- 
kempt and rough, abandoned to the accidents of river Traffic, is not 
successful. The Elbe at Dresden is a case in point. It is well, if 
possible, to have ample space between the facades of the buildings 
on the river and the embankment, and to keep all wharves and com- 
merce from the frontage, or confine it to defined and isolated points. 
The treatment of a river-front must be undertaken thoroughly. 
Half-measures are sure to prove troublesome in the end. 

In one essential, American architecture has been peculiarly defi- 
cient —that is, in the monumental treatment of grades. Abrupt 
changes of grades are not obstacles, but opportunities. We have 
been abundantly satisfied if our buildings were planted, not set — 
that is, if the surface were levelled for them and they had no appar- 
ent connection with the ground on which they were placed. The 
Capitol is one of the most admirable exceptions to this fault. There 
is nothing more attractive than walls, steps, terraces, balustrades 
and buttresses, which are integral parts of most buildings abroad, 
and which, when the natural grades have not given excuse for their 
existence, have been deliberately created as necessary setting to the 
buildings. 

In our case in Washington, there is every opportunity for this 
class of work, and it is of infinite variety and advantage. It can be 
made to soften too great austerity of design, and to dignify too great 
license. In many cases, the approaches to a simple inexpensive 
structure exalt it above a pretentious, but undeveloped, neighbor, and 
in any scheme for the embellishment of a city too much stress can- 
not be laid on these important accessories to the higher architec- 
tural achievements. Much of the beauty of cities of to-day also 
is due to judicious laws preventing unsightly stricture’, especially 
when these structures are erected by the municipalities themselves. 
For instance, it is a wise precaution that backgrounds to monu- 
ments, sculptural or architectural, should be, so far as possible, 
agreeable to the eye. There should be, therefore, civic laws which 
would make it impossible for any large, unsightly building, manufac- 
turing or otherwise, to be erected in proximity to public buildings; 
that is, the city should have the power of approval or disap- 
proval of the design for such proposed buildings. At present 
there is in Dresden a large power-house with a huge yellow chim- 
ney, being built directly behind the great opera-house, of which 
Dresden is so justly proud, and which was Gottfried Semper’s best 
work, The Dresdeners have erected a statue to Semper in the 
square, but they have permitted this intolerable structure to dwarf 
everything about it. 

In Berlin, the great war-monument to Emperor William has for 
a background a cheap furniture establishment, covered with signs, 
and a red-and-yellow-brick industrial school. It is proposed to paint 
out the one and tear down the other, both of which would have 
been unnecessary if the monument had been well placed. If a monu- 
mental avenue is established, it would be well to follow the example 
of Buda-Pesth in relation to its great Andrassy Strasse; that is, 
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there should be specific laws passed in relation to the facades upon 
the avenue as to height and character, and the existence of un- 
sightly party-walls should be made an impossibility. If possible, the 
city should have similar control of the corners at the crossing of all 
great avenues, and of buildings upon the axes of great avenues. A 
final, apparently minor, detail, is of the utmost importance. 

Every city should control the designs and location of all flag, gas, 
electric, and trolley poles, of all curbs and drinking-fountains, of 
all signs beyond a specified size, and of all kiosks. Many beautiful 
streets and buildings in foreign and our cities are made hideous by 
sizns and kiosks. 

These restrictive laws would be specific laws for specific and 
worthy purposes; they would be unjust to none and calculated to 
appreciate rather than to depreciate real-estate. Accident and dis- 
order went far to make the picturesqueness of the ancient city. Its 
time has passed. Order and restraint are essential to the beauty of 
the modern city. 

Thus far are general considerations applicable to all cities. It is 
now a question as to their direct application to Washington, in order 
to make it compare favorably with the great capitals of the world. 
Let us see what those capitals have done with their opportunities. 
In most cases they are upon rivers, and have taken advantage of the 
river-banks. In many cases they were walled cities, and when, under 
modern conditions, these walls were removed, their places have been 
taken by boulevards encircling the centre of the city. In either and 
in both cases, public buildings have been placed upon the river-em- 
bankments and upon the boulevards: in all cases, bridges have been 
made monumental. In addition to this, eminences have always been 
considered as fitting sites for the most noble buildings. In most 
modern cities in Europe the condition enforced by the already 
existing remains of the past has made a comprehensive scheme of 
treatment difficult, and the most that could be done was to make the 
best of possibilities. Paris and Buda-Pesth are perhaps exceptions ; 
in both cases nothing has been allowed to interfere with a broad, 
well-studied scheme. Overcoming obstacles and adapting conditions 
are very apt to add an additional charm to results, and to produce a 
more attractive, though less formal, city. The different capitals of 
Europe have treated their problems as follows : — 

London has chosen to make its river embankment and bridges its 
chief monumental feature, its great secondary feature being its parks. 
In no case are there fine vistas or impressive avenues in London, if 
we except perhaps Waterloo Place and the Duke of York’s Column. 
The river-front is its great architectural effort. 

Berlin has ignored its river, the Spree, which, while insignificant, 
could have been made attractive. There has been an effort made at 
the bridges. The great avenue, the Unter den Linden, is effective 
when it broadens before the Brandenburg Gate, which is thrown 
across it. At the other end it spreads into a waste of squares upon 
which the Opera House, the Palace, the Cathedral, and the old Mu- 
seum are placed with little regard to grouping. As they are, how- 
ver, all important buildings, they make a very effective showing 
despite their careless arrangement. 

Outside the Brandenburg Gate is a long, wooded avenue leading 
through a park to Charlottenburg. At alittle distance from the gate, 
crossing it at right angles, is the new Seiges Allée, or Avenue of Vic- 
tory, with sixteen exedras on either side, with a marble figure of a 
Prussian ruler in each, and on either side of the statue busts of his prin- 
cipal subjects. The avenue leads up to the Column of Victory, which 
is in the midst of a great circular place, on one side of which is the 
new theatre and on the other the new Reichstag. The scheme of this 
avenue is fine, but it is somewhat disconnected from the city-plan. 

Dresden.—Here there is an effort to make the river effective. On 
one side is the new Finance Building, on the other the beginning of 
the Bruhl Terrace, with the facades of the Arcadneun and the Art 
Building. The bridges are fine. The commerce of the river has been 
allowed to remain between the terrace and the stream, and the effect 
is the effect of incompleteness. 

The group of great buildings in the Schloss Platz, the Cathedral, 
Museum, Opera and Palace, while having little relation to each other, 
and no consistent scheme of plan, are like those in Berlin, from their 
importance and the fact that no mean environment appears, most 
effective. 

Madrid.— The river is unconsidered; the Palace alone is well 
placed and effective. 

Rome. — The river is now being edged with embankments and 
boulevards which some day will be attractive. The bridges are 
strong, vigorous and effective. 

The magnificent scheme of approach to St. Peter’s, one of the 
greatest architectural tours de force in existence, is too well known 
to need long description. The equally fine Plaza del Popolo, with 
the Pincio at one end and the new bridge leading to a long avenue 
and to St. Peter's, is the second great piece of architectural planning 
in Rome. All avenues in Rome have a terminal group of buildings, 
and its vistas are extremely fine. 

Buda-Pesth is exceptional, inasmuch as it is essentially a modern 
city, and has been laid out upon a well-devised scheme, especial 
attention having been paid to the river-front and to the bridges, and 
a great boulevard, the Andrassy Strasse, being carried out to the 
pleasure-parks. Upon the embankment only large and important 
buildings have been erected, with long facades ; in fact, in the entire 

length of the river-front, over a mile in length, there are but twenty- 
three facades, so that the importance and length of each can be imag- 
ned. Jn addition to this, the embankment is planted with trees, and 





is devoted to foot-passengers only, carriages being stopped at the 
points where the streets and avenues debouch on the embankment. 
On the opposite side of the river, in the old town of Buda, rises the 
Palace, terrace after terrace, finely placed and set. 

The Andrassy Strasse has harmonious buildings its entire length, 
there having been control of the design of the facades by the munici- 
pality. 

3russels. — The old medieval square is one of the finest in 
Europe, but it has no connection with the plan of the modern city. 
There are two sets of boulevards — one around the city, occupying 
the site of the old walls, the other across the city, where the old 
canal formerly served for commerce. The other set is too far from 
the centre to be important. The cross boulevards are about thirty- 
five years old, and prizes of from 1,000 francs to 4,000 francs were 
offered for the best designs for fagades. Many buildings were built 
from these designs, and the result is pleasing but not especially mon- 
umental. There are few effective terminations and vistas. The far- 
famed Palais de Justice, one of the largest buildings in the world, and 
certainly one of the worst architecturally, is well placed on an emi- 
nence, but with very poor approaches — bare andcrude. The great 
Rue Royale leading to it has some good facades upon it, but they are 
juxtaposed to badly-designed mercantile buildings, and there is, there- 
fore, no effect of ensemble, as in Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Paris or 
Buda-Pesth. The Palace is on a parked square, and is mediocre. 

Frankfort. — Another city with interesting ancient central square, 
now left at one side, new boulevards taking the places of old walls, 
and in other respects a city of broad avenues with occasional monu- 
ments and fountains ; not especially interesting. 

Florence. — With its fine medieval square apart, new boulevards 
instead of its walls, but without interesting buildings upon them, but 
with excellent bridges and good embankments on the river Arno. 

Prague. — Apart from occasional old buildings, its entire interest 
centres upon its embankment, its fine bridge, and the magnificent 
situation of the Cathedral and Hradchin, or palace, on the heights 
across the river. The Cathedral is not a great one architecturally, 
and the Hradchin is commonplace to the last degree, but their size 
and situation make them most impressive. The bridge is very elabo- 
rate, with end towers and arches, and heavy buttresses and high 
groups of statuary on its sides. It is extremely monumental. 

Vienna has not made much of the embankments of the Danube, 
though work to that end is now in progress. On the other hand, its 
Ring Strasse, a very broad boulevard around the city in place of its 
former walls, is a very fine performance. All the principal buildings 
are on this Ring Strasse, and as its direction changes every few thou- 
sand feet, they are seen at the ends of vistas and at all points-of-view. 
They are vast in dimensions and in most cases fine in design. The 
famous Prater is a great avenue through a wooded park, and, like all 
others of its class —such as the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, the 
Thiergarten Avenue, the avenue at the Hague, the Cascine in 
Florence, ete. 

Paris has taken advantage of every inch of its river-bank, and 
by the fine scheme of the Champs Elysées and the gardens of the 
Tuileries terminating at one end in the Arc de Triomphe and at the 
other end in the Louvre, and by the series of radial avenues from the 
Are de Triomphe and the Avenue de l’Opera, has created a series of 
architectural vistas unequalled in other cities. The restrictive laws 
in regard to buildings and the careful control of designs of monumen- 
tal work in Paris is greater than elsewhere, and the effect is manifest 
in the streets of the city. 

It is apparent that the most attractive cities are those where some 
broad and comprehensive plan of treatment has been conceived and 
adhered to, and where, if poor surroundings or inferior architecture 
forced itself into prominence, its effect was minimized either by 
planting-out with trees or by interrupting continuous vistas by a mon- 
ument or building. Also, that in many cities the most attractive 
feature is merely a collection of the most important buildings, even if 
these are not planned in relation to one another. It is not necessary to 
be enamored with the idea of magnificent distances. It is not within 
the capability of human effort to make all things in the range of 
vision agreeable to the eye. Let us minimize the difficulties and 
shorten the range of vision. A great city resembles an articulate 
animal; it is made up of a number of parts jointed to each other. It 
grows in that way. Each part must, however, be complete in itself, 
though subordinate to the general scheme. Let us apply this reason- 
ing to Washington. By looking at the old plan of the city it is seen 
that there was a marked and definite initial scheme. Two great cen- 
tres were created, one the Capitol, the other the White House; from 
these radiated the avenues, like spokes of a wheel. The main axes, 
however, of these buildings, which were at right angles to each other, 
were broadened into great parks extending west from the Capitol 
and south from the White House to the river —the park from the 
Capitol being naturally much larger than the other. It was mani- 
festly first intended to erect important public buildings upon either 
side of this long park; in fact, they are indicated on the plan. This 
would have created a great National Court of Honor. In some ways 
it may be regretted that this scheme was not carried out; in others 
it may be the better in the future that it was not, as the plan was 
unnecessarily formal and uninteresting. There was, apparently, never 
any well-considered treatment at the crossing of the axes of the 
parks. At present the great Monument is, then, not exactly on either 
axis, but sufficiently near for all purposes. The scheme went en- 
tirely to pieces when it approached the water-front, undoubtedly for 

good reasons, as the water-front was not established. This great 
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scheme is still the base for the architectural treatment of Washington. 

It cannot be ignored. It is perfectly apparent from both the Capitol 
and Executive grounds and from the river. What up to this time 
has been done with it? It is perfectly evident that the original inten- 
tion was that the White House should terminate the vistas of New 
York and Pennsylvania Avenues, which vistas are now closed by 
oblique views of the Army and Navy Building and the Treasury 
Building. At this point, therefore, the conditions are changed and 
fixed. The Executive grounds are left open and intact to B Street. 
It is well they should remain so. The long park to the Capitol is 
largely untouched. It is crossed by 3d, 44, 6th, 7th, 12th and 14th 
Streets, and is thereby divided into the public gardens — Armory 
Square, Smithsonian grounds, Agricultural grounds and Monument 
grounds. These have received surface-treatment only as natural 
parks, and no formal treatment, even of paths, while it will be remem- 
bered the original treatment was extremely formal. The only build- 
ings erected are on the southern side of the park, and, beginning at 
the east, are as follows: Fish Commission, Medical Museum, National 
Museum, Smithsonian Building, Agricultural Building. They bear 
no relation to each other, but from east to west are gradually pushed 
forward towards the central axis of the park. They do not, however, 
in any way interrupt it or interfere with it, and can be so far isolated 
by trees that they in no way conflict with each other. So that these 
buildings may not be disturbed (they are, to an extent, venerable and 
have traditions): all treatment of the park up to the Monument 
grounds should be entirely upon the central axis and confined largely 
to surface treatment; that is, to central fountains, monuments and 
formal reaches of path accenting the axis, and flanked by statues or 
exedras. 

I do not know to what extent it is desirable to erect future build- 
ings on these grounds; they are eminently fitted for them, but if 
they are to be erected they should be placed on the northerly side, 
opposite the existing buildings and on their cross-axes. When the 
Monument grounds are approached the problem assumes larger pro- 
portions. The Monument is now alone. An obelisk is impressive 
from its simplicity and size, and is even more impressive from a dis- 
tance than near at hand. Especially is it desirable in the case of an 
obelisk of as great size as is the Washington Monument to have 
buildings near enough to it to indicate its relative scale. All the 
great obelisks were, and are, associated with monumental buildings. 
Those in Egypt were placed before the pylons of the temples. In 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s, the Piazza del Popolo, and in front of 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, and on the Embankment in London, 
the obelisks are grouped with architectural backgrounds. There is, 
therefore, no objection to be made to the erection of buildings on 
the Monument grounds onthe score that they will detract from the 
impression made by the Monument; they will, on the contrary, 
enhance it. In what way should buildings be placed on these 
grounds? Certainly, no large masses should intercept the view of 
the Monument from either the Capitol or the White House; there- 
fore no large masses should be on the axes of these buildings be- 
tween them and the Monument. This does not, however, forbid the 
construction of open colonnades or monumental groups on either side 
of the axes. Towards the river both axes should be brought to an 
adequate termination. In fact, looking from the White House south 
towards the river, the problem is not unlike that of the Court of 
Honor at Chicago, looking from the Administration Building towards 
the lake — only here distances are much more vast and methods of 
treatment must, therefore, be much more comprehensive. 

The chief architectural problem is, without doubt, at the crossing of 
the axes of the Capitol and of the White House. Heré should be 
the nucleus for future architectural effort, and the Monument is 
sufficiently great and simple to be in nowise injured by the proxim- 
ity of buildings. The White House vista will extend to the river; 
the Capitol vista may or may not, as conditions will decide. At all 
events, the axis will be cut across in some way at the continuation 
of Seventeenth Street. Between Seventeenth Street and the river, 
westerly, may be left as park-land, securing an uninterrupted and 
extremely effective view of the new monumental bridge. If build- 
ings should be erected on this land, they should be so placed that 
they will not intercept the view of this bridge from the Monument 
srounds. The river-bank, southeasterly from the end of New York 
Avenue, admits of unusually fine landscape, terrace, and balustrade 
treatment, leading up to buildings on the Monument grounds, and 
ffective from the river, and it is difficult to imagine that more space 
should be required for any future public buildings than is to be 
found at the corners of the Monument grounds and on the northerly 
ides of the Agricultural and Smithsonian grounds. 

In every American city, without exception, the effect of the pub- 
¢ buildings has been lost by their separation and isolation. This is 
s true of colleges and institutions as of Government and municipal 
uildings. 

The power of correlation of co-operation is as great in artistic 
effect as it is in practical action. There is a close relation between 
sthetics and mechanics, and they have been too long divorced. 

The concentration of the chief buildings of a city in its acropolis 
or market-place is what has made the architectural grandeur of 
\thens, Florence, Venice, Buda, Moscow, and Paris. Imagine the 
vrouped buildings of ‘these cities separated and isolated in obscure 
| laces, and you go far to destroy the wonders of the world. On the 
cther hand, imagine, if you can, the isolated best buildings of New 
‘ork or Chicago, or of Washington, brought together into one 
coup, and, incongruous as they might be, they would be worth long 


travel to see. This, however, it is impossible to compass, but it is 
possible to consider the fact in future building, and it is also possi- 
ble to unite existing buildings by arcades, colonnades, or even formal 
avenues of trees with balustrades and sculpture. It is a mistake to 
consider these of secondary importance. And we should not too 
much eliminate foliage. Only the great arteries of a city require 
unobstructed street surface. Elsewhere boulevards and squares are 
all the better for having grass and trees, and sucli planting and set- 
ting in connection with public buildings is most attractive. There 
is, as we know, an unusual opportunity to make our Capital com- 
pare with the other great cities of the world: the will is not wanting, 
neither do I believe is the ability to secure the wished-for result. 





THE LATE PARIS EXHIBITION. —II. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


F the making of furniture there is no end; but it is interesting 
() to note certain facts connected with this trade. In France, the 

taste of the three Louises (XIV, XV, XVI) still prevails, 
the modern exhibits reproducing the retrospective specimens. The 
latter are many and various, by Boule, Gouttriére, Riesener and 
their schools, the collection hailing from the Garde Meuble — 
the contents of the old palaces —and from some private sources. 
But, although these styles prevailed in most of the French (modern) 
exhibits, we found in the Indo-China pavilions at the Trocadéro a 
clever combination of the eighteenth-century European (French) 
style with the native Chinese. Every one knows the general ugliness 
of Indian and Chinese furniture, but it is an ugliness of form only ; 
the decorative part is mostly rich and beautiful. Now, it seems to 
have occurred to the French nation alone that a happy combination 
of these two elements might be successful. Thus we have ward- 
robes, chairs, bureaus, bedsteads, all manner of furniture of French 
form, inlaid with encrusted mother-of-pearl and enamel work, in the 
most exquisite Oriental taste. Embroideries — satin, silk and woollen 
fabrics — are treated in like fashion. 

Cashmere exhibited some furniture of a different character — 
white-wood ornamented with designs in color similar to those on the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, and highly varnished. These are very cheap 
and very beautiful. Naturally all were sold at once, but, oddly 
enough, whereas in the Italian Palace exhibits were stuck all over 
with strings of cards marked “Vendu,” here in the Indian Court no- 
body seemed able to help you to procure more of these exquisite 
productions from Cashmere! Are the French better masters and 
exploiters of Oriental craftsmen than the British, when the improve- 
ment and nursing of art industries is necessary and desirable ? 

The buildings on the Trocadéro, being reproductions of houses in 
the French and Foreign Colonies, were many of them charming. 
Spain gave us the Alcazar and a Spanish street, the former being, 
without doubt, the most beautiful tower architecturally in all Paris : 
seen from every point-ofview far and near, from the height of the 
Auteuil bridge or from the level of the quay at Passy, under every 
condition of light, and especially clothed with reflected gold from 
the setting sun, it was such an ornament, such a work of beauty that 
one cannot but wish it might have stayed with us. And what a con- 
trast is this graceful art of the fifteenth century to the mighty tower 
across the river, the successful and not especially ugly product of 
nineteenth-century engineering —the one modest in its perfection 
of form and color; the other aggressive and rejoicing in its per- 
sistent domination over all its brother towers and spires. 

Nothing could exceed the ingenuity with which so large a part of 
the city was requisitioned by the Exhibition builders; and the beauty 
of the Trocadéro pavilions will always remain a pleasant memory to 
all who saw them — especially the Chinese corner of the garden, 
with its brilliant yellow and green gates, its red-and-green pagodas 
and houses. So, too, the Japanese houses, and the reproduction of 
the huge Cambodgian Pagoda of Pnom-Peuh on the top of a hill, to 
which a long flight of steps ascended. Lake-dwellings, Indian, 
Dahomian and other strange buildings were jostled about the garden 
amongst its streams and arcades. It was all exceedingly pretty, and 
especially at night with the innumerable lanterns; indeed the whole 
show gained by the mystery of night and the fascination of colored 
lamps. But when all has been said in praise of the !900 Fair, there 
remains a feeling that it would have gained in general effect by con- 
centration, and if we compare the photographs of the Chicago Ex- 
hibition with those of the Paris one, we cannot but admit that there 
was a grandeur, a nobility, a sober dignity about the buildings upon 
the shore of Lake Michigan which those bordering the Seine did 
not possess. Chicago kept to Classic models; Paris in the Champ 
de Mars and Place des Invalides ran riot in ornamental confectionery. 
Most exhibitions err more or less in this way, possibly from the 
necessity for innumerable pinnacles from which to fly flags, and 
the equally necessary use of iron. Where the iron is hidden, the 
Grand Palais facade is fine; but where iron and glass assert them- 
selves in the roof, this fine effect is marred. The most beautiful 
part of the Grand Palais is the circular vestibule, with its wide flight 
of steps, and its exquisite sculptures. 

In the principal Japanese pavilion, a very rich collection of old 
lacquer and arms was exhibited, as well as some pictures of large 
size. One of them, representing scenes in Japanese domestic life, 
(some 8’ x 5’) was singularly beautiful. The artist, Ontamaro, has 
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placed in the foreground a terrace in perspective. On this are 
some women playing various instruments, and in the background, a 
piece of water, bounded by hills, on which a fleet of sailing-vessels is 
riding at anchor. Another work representing Saints (?) with nimbi, 
in black and white, by Motonoba-Kano-Kazunobue (1816-63), came 
from the Temple of Rei-oun in Kioto. Landscapes by Miyaké, a more 
modern painter, were interesting as showing European influences, 
without destroying the national characteristics. The native con- 
ventionalities have disappeared in these examples, but only to be 
succeeded by a closer study of nature. The aerial perspective of Eu- 
ropean art has taken the place of Japanese conventions; but the 
dexterity of the brush so peculiar to Japanese artists still remains. 
The portrait of an old man was a marvellous example of the assimi- 
lation of the characteristics of European methods of painting with 
the Oriental style of portraiture. This work is as strong as a 
Baudry; but for all that, it is as Japanese in character as the flat 
paintings on decorative panels or screens. 

To the archzologist, few of the artistic works of former times sent 
to the Exhibition equal in interest the Treasury of Petrossa, taken by 
Athalariec in the eighth century, and lent by the King of Roumania 
on condition that it should be housed in the Louvre for safety. It 
may be compared with the Greek and Etruscan jewellery in the 
same room, and with the mitre-shaped tiara which was given to 
King Saitapharmes by the people and senate of Olbia. In refine- 
ment these treasures do not equal the finest Greek work, being some- 
what barbaric in design and decoration, and they may be classed 
with the treasure found in the so-called tomb of Agamemnon at 
Mycene, reproductions of which in galvano-plastique were shown in 
the Greek pavilion. These must date back to 1500 or 1200 B.c., 
and it is surprising to find how superior this early work is to our 
modern goldsmiths’ productions. The ancients possessed gold in 
larger quantities than we, probably, and yet their innate taste pre- 
vented them from esteeming weight of precious metal the principal 
attraction. Yet it must be admitted that a great deal of the modern 
French jewellery presented a very fine appearance both io design 
and decoration; and probably it is a fact that if there were a greater 
demand for artistic work in silver and gold and precious stone, the 
men would be found to produce a supply. But it must never be for- 
gotten that ancient art of all kinds owes its success in a great 
measure to forced labor, @. e., slave labor. 

The Mycenz treasures consist in the mask of a man with long 
eyes, clean-shaven chin, moustache and beard; two cups decorated 
with lions (of which Homer sang) from the tombs of the Kings of 
Sparta, and a sword and dagger in n ello, with ivory handles. 

“Of the Fine-Arts Section of the Exhibition one may be allowed to 
express some disappointment. The main idea of the Commissioners 
being to exclude from exhibition in the Centennale what had been 
seen in 1889 they were debarred from re-exhibiting many of the 
finest works of the French school. Some of course reappear, having 
been transferred from the ’89 Décennale to the 1900 Centennale. 
But when one remembers the Barbizon-school exhibits in the former 
exhibition, one cannot but lament that some of them have not re- 
appeared. Corot, for instance, was seen this year principally as a 
figure-painter, by studies made in his young days in the studio. But 
these a/elier sketchings, although interesting historically, are not what 
we love in our Corot. (By the way, visitors to Rouen should not 
pass by the museum. Not only is Puvis de Chavannes’s great fresco 
there, but also two most perfect and superb Corots.) Daubigay was 
represented by a splendid snow landscape —a most perfect study 
of this phase of nature; and the same may be said of Millet’s 
* Voyageur,” a traveller fighting his way across a heath in torrents 
of rain and battling with a tempestuous wind. The Daubigny ob- 
tained the Médaille dhonneur in 1875. 

One of the revelations of 1900 was the work of Daumier. Asa 
caricaturist and illustrator of books, we all know him; but as 
a painter, | think, he is unknown out of his own country. The ex- 
traordinary vitality, the effective light thrown upon his figures, is 
startling. That ne took much from Goya may be surmised, just as 
both of the older men have evidently influenced M. Dézas and his 
friends; but for true impressionism, we may point to Daumier as the 
master. “Le Drame” illustrates with extraordinary intensity the 
various passions influencing a crowd of people; and as to his doctors, 
barristers and “ La Malade Imaginaire,” nothing can be more perfect 
as character studies 

Another surprise is Delacroix’s “ Still Life,” a study of a lobster, 
a hare and a pheasant; and a sketch of two Indian men, done by 
half a dozen skilful strokes of the brush, is a marvel of handling. 
Trutal (1824-48) is a name which should be noted in case any of 
my readers should come across it; the work — several studies of 
heads full of * go,” most dexterously painted in. Bastien-Lepage’s 
“Sketch of the Prince of Wales and Sara Bernhardt,” the well 
known (shown in the Ville de Paris pavilion), only made one pine 
for more by this great artist. : 

But what of the more modern Frenchmen? As we wandered 
along those ill-lighted galleries, one’s reflection could not be other- 
wise than that the Centennale rooms contained better examples of 
the great men of the day than the Décennale — that is, of course, 
inevitable, as middle age is the best period, intellectually, of most 
men’s lives. There were many old friends to welcome: M. Béraud’s 
fine ** Descente de Croix,” and his “ Madeleine chez le Pharisien,” 
less impressive and less dignified in feeling, but full of a character of 
its own; one can trace every passion, good and bad, upon the 
features of those guests of the Pharisee; you could even ticket each 


, 


man with one or other of the deadly sins, and a very few with some 
of the cardinal virtues. 
M. Benjamin-Constant’s portrait of “Queen Victoria” is dignified 
and queenly; he has treated a difficult subject with success, and 
possibly may be able to improve the likeness. 
A delightful panel of wall is filled by the refined and dainty art 
of M. Boutet de Monvel, the master par excellence of the science of 
modelling with the least possible amount of paint. 
Satire, and truthful satire, is illustrated by the remarkable picture 
by M. Debat-Pousan “ Le Christ sur la Montagne ” (S. John XIII). 
On one side a line of warriors and persecutors, many of them those 
whom history tickets as “ great,” fades away into a distance of burn- 
ing towns and villages. In the centre another line of slaughtered 
men, women, and children retires into the distant flames, while on 
an eminence to the right stands Our Blessed Lord sorrowing at the 
apparent failure of His teaching. Here is a lesson which M. Debat 
Pousan is not, by any means, the first to inculcate. And yet, after 
two thousand years we are all in the same boat as those distinguished 
brigands; we waste our millions on slaughtering our fellowmen; we 
hate each other, we display every evil passion (as nations) — envy, 
hatred, and malice — and the only redeeming quality of our wars, 
certainly a great one, is our care of the wounded, the sick, the suffer 
ing and the innocent non-fighters. But the French artist will pipe 
in vain, as the Russian has piped; and it is doubtful if men will ever 
be just enough to one another to substitute civilized arbitration for 
barbarous war. 
But after passing by works by MM. Gervex, Bonnat, Flameng, 
Harpignies, Ilenner, Lhermitte, Carritre, Richemont, Morot, Olive, 
Rixens, Montenard, Roll, Dupré and a host of others, one cannot 
but give the palm to Paul Baudry. His “Charles Garnier,” for 
luminosity, color and form, is one of the finest portraits in the ex- | 
hibition; nothing could be more exquisite than the little portrait | 
with a green background we all know so well, a marvel of light —a ( 
veritable chef-d’ouvre. 
It is impossible to name a tithe of the pictures which merited some 
notice in all the Sections; but few persons will be found, | think, to 
dispute the fact, that in spite of the fine things exhibited by the ‘ 
artists of America, Great Britain, and in a less degree, of Germany , 
and Austria, and of the interesting advance in things artistic of ( 


Russia and the Scandinavians; in spite of these admissions, France r 
remains where she has been since the decadence of Italy and e 
Flanders, the first nation in all that is included in art and artistic 8 
industries. In certain products we others may excel — we need only 0 
record the names of Tiffany and Powel as examples of artistic glass . 
workers out of France; but speaking generally of the fine-arts and 7 
of decorative arts, France still holds the palm for skill, knowledge ° 
and taste, however much we others may have advanced in the last h 
thirty or forty years. S. BeaLe. ir 
an , ieee detain tl 
NEW YORK STATE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION LAW. in 
n 
AN ACT TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE. bi 
VECTION 1. The people of the State of New York, represented in be 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: Within sixty days after ar 
the passage of this act, the Governor of the State of New York 
shall appoint nine persons to constitute the New York State Board of 
Architects. The nine members of the State Board of Architects first " 
appointed by the Governor shall divide themselves by lot into thre: = 
classes of three members each. The first class shall serve for three el 
years, the second class for two years, and the third class for one year a 
from the date of their appointment, and thereafter there shall be ap r 
pointed by the Governor, each year, three persons to serve three years hn 
to supply the place of the class retiring. Appointments necessary t * 
fill vacancies which may occur in any of the classes shall be mad Pe - 
by the Governor within sixty days after the vacancy has occurred. Al! ; “7 
appointments shall be made in writing and shall be filed with th : 
Secretary of Sate. The members of the Board shall serve without 
compensatlon or reimbursement for their services and expenses excep f 
as hereinafter provided. ' 
Sec. 2. The members of the New York State Board of Architects 
shall, before entering upon the dis«harge of their duties, take and fil: 
with the Secretary of State the constitutional oath of office. The) 
shall annually elect from their number a president and a secretary, who 
shall also be treasurer, to hold office for one year. [ 
Sec. 3. The Board may adopt rules and regulations to govern their full 
proceedings not inconsistent with this act. The Board may adopt a of ¢ 
seal, and the secretary shall have the care and custody thereof, and 
shall keep a record of all proceedings of the Board, which shall be open THI 


to public examination. 

Sec. 4. Six members of the Board shall constitute a quorum, bi 
the Board may delegate the examination of applicants to a committe: J ! 
of less number to report the examination to the Board. 

Sec. 5. Special meetings of the Board shall be called by the secr:- 


tary upon the request of any two members by giving at least five day: nen 
written notice of the meeting to each member. The New York Stat» 8 ni 


Board of Architects, with the approval of the Governor of the State of ore 
New York, may adopt rules and regulations for the examination an | ; 
registration of applicants for registration to practise architecture in a — 
cordance with the provisions of this act, and may amend, modify, an ! 
repeal such rules and regulations from time to time. 

sec. 6. The Board shall immediately upon the election of eac: 
officer thereof, and upon the adoption, repeal, or modification of t! 
rules and regulations for the registration of applicants, file with tl 
Secretary of State, and publish in at least two architectural journal , 
the name and post-office address of each officer, and ‘a copy of suc! 
rules and regulations, or the amendment, repeal, or modificatica Tust 
thereof. 




































Src. 7. Provision shall be made by the State Board of Architects 
for holding examinations of applicants for registration to practise 
architecture at least once a year, if there shall be any application 
therefor, in each of the judicial departments of the State, and any 
person over twenty-one years of age, upon the payment of a fee of five 
dollars to the Board, shall be entitled to enter any examination ap- 
pointed for determining the qualifications for such registration. 

Sec. 8. If the examination of any applicant shall be satisfactory to 
a majority of the Board, a certificate shall be issued to the applicant 
authorizing him to practise the profession of architecture, upon pay- 
ment of an additional fee of fifteen dollars. A person who shall at the 
time of the passage of this act be engaged in the practice of architecture 
in this State shall be entitled to registration without fee or examination, 
on presenting to the State Board of Architects an affidavit to that effect, 
or a certificate from a similarly constituted board in another State. 
Each person registered shall cause the same to be recorded in the 
clerk’s office of the county of his residence, or, if a non-resident of 
the State, in the county in this State in which he shall have an office, 
and the clerk shall record the same upon payment to him of his fees at 
the same rate as for recording a deed. Upon every change of such 
residence or office from such county to another county in this State, 
the holder of such a license shall cause the same to be recorded in like 
manner in the clerk’s office of the county to which such residence or 
office shall be changed. 

Sec. 9. The Board shall keep on file in the office of the Secretary of 
State a correct list of all registered architects. Any certificate of regis- 
tration so granted or obtained by affidavit may be revoked by the State 
Board of Architects for gross ignorance, recklessness, or dishonest 
practices of the holder thereof, but before any certificate shall be 
revoked such holder shall be entitled to at least twenty. days’ notice of 
the charge against him, and of the time and place within the county 
of his residence of the meeting of the Board for hearing and determin- 
ing of such charge. 

Sec. 10. For such purpose the Board shall have the powers of a 
court of record, sitting in the county in which their meeting shall be 
held, and to issue subpcenas and to compel the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses. Witnesses shall be entitled to the same fees as witnesses 
in a court of record, to be paid in like manner. 

Sec. 11. The accused shall be entitled to the subpena of the Board 
for his witnesses, and a reasonable opportunity to produce his witnesses 
before them and to be heard in person or by counsel in open public 
trial; and no certificate shall be revoked except upon the unanimous 
vote of all members of the Board. If a person shall pursue the practice 
of architecture in this State, or shall engage in this State in the busi- 
ness of preparing plans, specifications and preliminary data for the 
erection or alteration of buildings, or shall advertise or put out any 
sign, card, or drawing designating himself as an architect, having an 
office or doing business within this State without a registration therefor, 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction, shall be fined not less than $50, 
nor more than $500. 

Sec. 12. But nothing herein contained shall be constructed to pro- 
hibit any person in this State from acting as designer of his own build- 
ing, or as designer for any person employing him with full knowledge on 
the part of such employer that the person so employed is not a registered 
architect in accordance with this act; nor to prohibit architects resid- 
ing in other States and not having an office or carrying on a general 
business in this State acting as architect for any building, or from 
visiting the State for such purpose in person; nor to prohibit students 
or employés of registered architects from acting for or upon the 
authority of such architects. 

Sec. 15. The registration fees received by the Board may be ex- 
pended for the payment of the travelling and other expenses of the 
members of the Board. 

Sec. 14. An itemized account of such receipts and expenditures 
shall be kept by the Secretary of the Board, and a report thereof for 
each year ending with the thirtieth day of September, duly verified by 
the affidavit of the Secretary of the Board, shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the State within sixty days thereafter. 

Sec. 15. Any surplus of such fees exceeding $500 shall be paid 
annually by the Board to the Treasurer of the State. 

Sec. 16. This act shall take effect immediately. 

















Ry pera of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, ROME, ITALY. PROF. GUGLIELMO 
CALDERINI, ARCHITECT. 


J HE unity of Italy with Rome as capital, which had been the 
aspiration of liberal minds from Dante down to the present day, 
having been accomplished, the holy city under a free govern- 
nent has felt the influence of modern civilization, and in fact, Rome 
is now traversing a period of radical changes and if till now travel. 
ers have come here from all parts of the world to admire its ancient 
monuments, silent witnesses of its former grandeur, they will soon 
‘ome to study and praise also its modern works. 

In building, as well as in all the fine arts pertaining to architecture, 
here has been great progress, and it would seem that the newly 
iequired liberty has revived the study of science and art in a people 
who gave Michael Angelo and Galileo to the world. 

And with the Monument of Victor Emanuel, which when com- 
leted will contain innumerable art treasures, with the Palace of 
Justice, the Policlinico, the new Parliament Houses, and many other 
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notable edifices all in process of construction, Rome shows, as well 
as all of Italy, that the spirit of enterprise of her ancestors is not 
yet extinct and that Latin activity was not entirely destroyed by the 
invasion of the barbarians, who retarded so long the regular develop- 
ment of civilization in Italy. 

The monument that Rome has decided to dedicate to Justice would 
be sufficient in itself to convince us of this, and it was a happy 
thought, the erection of this sumptuous though severe piece of archi- 
tecture, which will fitly represent the ancient temple of Themis, 
where many memorable sittings of art and justice took place. For 
this conception all merit is due Guiseppe Lanardelli, an eminent 


member of the Roman bar, who, as minister, revised the Roman laws, 


adapting them to the new form of government, and, as a worthy close 
to his masterly labors, conceived and initiated the work of the 
erection of the Palace of Justice. 

* Conquering the many petty obstacles and the serious differences 
existing between the city and the Papal Government, he secured a 
suitable site for the colossal building, and in the presence of the 
royal family, on March 14, 1889, that site, measuring 670’ x 575’, was 
dedicated. Programmes were immediately given out for the whole 
work and after passing through various ministries, it was finally 
awarded to Guglielmo Calderini, Professor of Architecture at the 
Pisa University, who now dedicates the greater portion of his time 
to the work. 

There was much justifiable curiosity as to the style of architecture 
to be employed and it was rightly observed that as the people and 
national character of to-day have been formed not only from natural 
tendencies, but also from past influences, so it would be necessary in 
order to create a pure style of architecture that should fully represent 
the Italian nation of to-day to keep it in close relation with the archi- 
tecture of the past, and in this case as connecting-link was chosen 
that of the sixteenth century, as being daughter of the ancient Roman 
and representing the period of the Renaissance. 

Calderini borrowed from this style the perfect proportions, as -a 
whole, that we admire in the works of Bernini, but avoided the 
exaggerations and incongruities of ornamentation that marked Ber- 
nini’s works and more especially those of his imitators. It was the 
accurate study of this style which enabled Calderini to give to his 
facade its imposing and severe aspect. More eflicient, however, than 
words are some of the general dimensions to give one an idea of the 
grandeur of this building. The outside measurement is 590’ x 508’, 
the central building has a height of 169 feet, while the height of the 
side wings is 105 feet, and from these last figures may be obtained 
an idea of the height of the rooms, these wings being but two stories 
high. The main walls are of large blocks of travertine and the 
columns are built up of combined travertine and Brescia marble. 

A notable feature in the plan is the large court, which, while con- 
tributing to the esthetic and imposing effect, has been made use of 
by Calderini to keep the court-rooms entirely independent of each 
other, a requirement of the programme and a system now generally 
adopted by European architects in buildings of this class, where the 
first attention has been given to a proper combination of art and 
convenience. 

Among other requirements was the use of the basement-rooms as 
dependent offices for the offices on the ground-floor above, where are 
various offices —the Court of Assizes, two minor courts, a council- 
hall for lawyers and king’s counsellors, each with a direct communi- 


cation to its respective basement-offices. On the second floor was 


placed the Supreme Court, the Court of Appeals, the Library and a 
large hall for public meetings. A new system, consisting in a series 
of ante-chambers, has been introduced, whereby the public accesses 
to the courts are kept entirely separated from the private corridors 
for the judges, etc. These different requirements have been ad- 
mirably complied with by Calderini, who has had also many other 
serious technical difliculties to overcome. 

On account of the geological formation of the site presenting more 
than ordinary difficulties, the construction of the foundations became 
a serious problem. As is well known, parts of the city offer great 
obstacles to builders, and often in the case of ordinary buildings, 
where no extraordinary weight has to be sustained, it has been found 
necessary to dig down as deep as 130 feet to reach solid ground. 
Calderini employed the system of a general cemented area, which in 
this case measured 585’ x 504’. The cost, though heavy, remained 
inferior to that by the ordinary method, as, taking into consideration 
the unusual size and weight td be provided, the excavation would 
have had to be carried to an extraordinary depth. 

The first estimates have been already greatly exceeded, the build- 
ing being now under roof and 16,000,000 of francs having now been 
expended. It is now estimated that 26,000,000 francs will be the total 
cost, and by the terms of the proposals it is to be completed by April, 
1902. While many technical difficulties have been overcome, still 
much remains to be done, and a large field for study yet offers itself 
to those interested in art, and this building wiil be a worthy example 
of the progress that has been made not only in practical life but in 
art and science by the Italian people. JaMES GILMORE. 


POLICE-STATION AND MUNICIPAL COURT BUILDING, BROOKLINE, 
MASS. MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SAME. 


CATHEDRAL OF 8. ANDREA, AMALFI, ITALY. 
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[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


THE NEW YORK “ BOXx-8STOOP,” —XxX: NO. 44 EAST 57TH S8T., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW STATION OF THE ORLEANS RAILWAY, PARIS, FRANCE. M. 
LALOUX, ARCHITECT. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Mdition.) 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE: HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. MR. A. W. LONGFELLOW, JR., ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ir is hardly necessary, so well known are the Harvard buildings, 
to say that the Phillips Brooks House, which is devoted to the re- 
ligious and ethical well-being of the students, is the building at the 
left. Our purpose in taking this particular view was to point out 
how successfully the placing of this building has created one more 
open-sided “quad,” with Stoughton at the back and Holden Chapel 
on the right. 


HOUSE OF HARVEY MURDOCK, ESQ., NO. 323 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


RANDALL DINING-HALL FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. MESSRS. WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, RAMS- 
GATE, ENG. MR. HORACE FIELD, ARCHITECT. 


CONVALESCENT HOME, LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX, ENG. MR. 
FREDERICK WHEELER, ARCHITECT. 




















EvLecrro.ysis DamaGes. — Electrolysis as a source of danger to gas 
and water pipes, and to the steel frames of office-buildings in large 
cities, and the right to recover for resultant damage —a somewhat 
novel problem — was discussed recently by Judge Carter of the Indiana 
Superior Court. This was an action by a natural-gas company for $50,- 
000 damages for injuries to its gas-pipes. The facts as stated by the 
judge were that the system of operating the street-cars seriously injured, 
and in some cases destroyed, the gas-pipes, and that the street-car com- 
pany, by means of an improved appliance, and at reasonable expense, 
could operate its cars so as to avoid injuring the pipes. It was impos- 
sible, however, for the gas-company to protect its pipes. This action 
of the street-car company the judge characterized as a ‘‘ seizure ’’ and 
use of the pipes as a conductor for its return current. The street-car 
company demurred to the complaint on the ground that the facts 
alleged by the gas-company did not constitute a cause of action. In 
deciding that there was a cause of action, the judge said that both 
companies were lawfully in the street, and that neither had a monopoly, 
or a right to needlessly injure the other. In such a situation, the judge 
said, the test of liability depends ‘‘ on the fact whether the party com- 
plained of has made use of means which in the progress of science and 
improvement have been shown to be the best.’’ Hence, the judge could 
not see ‘‘any difference in principle between a case in which liability 
attaches from a failure to adopt the best-known device, and one where 
there is a failure to adopt any device whatever, when there are devices 
by which the injury could be avoided, and the utility of which has 
passed the point of being a mere experiment.’’ Supplementing this 
idea, the judge deciared the duty of a corporation operating under a 
public franchise to do so in a careful manner, as follows: “ Where 
a corporation is exercising a public franchise, and does so in such a 
manner as to cause actual material injury to legal rights, and destruc- 
tion of property, when at reasonable expense, by the adoption of well- 
known and approved appliances, the injury could be avoided, and the 
person injured is powerless to prevent or guard against such injury, 
then I think it must be held to be negligence in the use of its franchise 
on the part of the corporation not to adopt such approved appliances.” 
As suggesting the possible or probable danger from electrolysis, the 
judge said: “ Take the situation in this city. The number and size of 
the cars propelled through the streets by electricity is ever rapidly 
on the increase. Suburban lines are coming into the city from every 
direction, with cars larger than ever before used on the streets, 
and the currents of electricity which now are, or soon will be, dis- 
charged into the earth of the streets are very large, and if it be true, 
as claimed in some of the cases which I have examined, that these 
currents not only attack gas and water pipes, but the steel frames of 
tall buildings as well, and that such steel frames may be deteriorated 
and weakened so as to imperil such buildings, is there no remedy in the 
law to prevent it, or to compel the street-railway company to control 
its return current, when it is conceded that it is reasonably in its power 
to do so?’ —N. Y. Evening Post. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 





Perry Memoria ror Japan. — There is in Japan a movement on 
foot to mark with a suitable memorial the place of Commodore Perry’s 
landing, a distinguished and influential committee having charge 
of the scheme. It is likely that it will take the form of a lighthouse on 
the dangerous Plymouth rocks, at the entrance of Uruga Bay. This 
beacon is to be surmounted by a bronze figure of the Commodore. — 
Exchange. 





BorstinG or Warter-Tanks. — The last monthly report of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company says that ‘‘ the warning 
as to the danger of the bursting of sprinkler supply-tanks was given in 
good time to the members of the Company. A large number of tanks 
have been examined ; the hoops of several have been found ina danger- 
ous or depreciating condition and safeguards have been applied. One 
complete collapse of a sprinkler supply-tank has occurred during the 
last month in a Mutual risk not insured by this Company. The account 
of the inspector is given herewith. There is but one course to be taken 
to meet this hazard. It is evident that all or nearly all, the wooden 
tanks yet made and now in position have been defective in not having 
the iron hoops painted or set in paint when the tank was put together. 


‘On November 27, 1900, at about 9.45 p. m., the sprinkler tank in a risk 
insured among the Mutual Companies, but not by this Company, burst. 
This tank was the primary source of supply to the automatic sprinklers, 
and held, with the ordinary depth of water, 8,600 gallons. It was 11 
feet 6 inches diameter by 11 feet 2 inches deep, and supported by a 
12-foot wooden trestle above the stair-tower in angle of Nos. 1 and 2 
Mills. It was erected in 1892, and had been painted four times, the 
last being in May or June of this year. The next previous painting 
was in 1898. The staves and bottom were 22 inches in thickne$s and 
held together by nine bands or hoops ,‘.''x3}'’. The falling hoops 
broke two skylights and allowed water to enter and wet down about 
one-fourth of three upper floors of Nos. 1 and 2 Mills. The principal 
damage from water is in the fourth and fifth stories of No. 1 Mill. The 
main body of water descended directly to the yard. No damage was 
done to trestle or sprinkler pipes, and apparently little to the roof, ex- 
cept the breaking of two skylights referred to above. Seven hoops — 
all except the extreme top and bottom ones — parted, and eight or ten 
staves, distributed at four different points in the circumference, were 
broken 7 to 8 feet from the top. The tank did not fall, but was taken 
down the following day. An examination shows the inside of all hoops 
to be covered with a scale of rust of varying thickness, extending in 
some ‘places entirely through the metal. This undoubtedly caused 
them to fail, except one which sheared off the two rivets holding it to- 
gether. The outsides of hoops appear reasonably smooth and the scale 
of rust maintains the apparent thickness of the metal, so that the de- 
fect would hardly be discovered except by a careful examination. 
There is no paint inside of the hoops. The tank was apparently well 
cared for and ordinary precautions taken for its preservation. It has 
never given trouble by leaking. The staves are sound, but being water- 
soaked kept the inside surface of the hoops continually moist, which 
evidently accounts for the rapid corrosion. If this inside surface could 
be treated in such a manner as to prevent this action, the main difficulty 
would be overcome. The need of careful inspections of all tanks is 
also evident. A further defect in construction appears in the weakness 
of the joints of the hoops, which in this instance caused one to fail by 
the shearing off of the rivets.’”’ 


Recent Discoveries iN THE Forum.—The excavations in the 
Forum of the last few days have resulted in ‘‘ finds’’ of extraordinary 
value and interest. Among the objects discovered are the following 
(1) Two equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux. These statues, which 
belong to the best period of Grecian sculpture, stood before the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. The statues were broken by the barbarians, but 
all the pieces have been found, and the sculptures can be completely 
restored. (2) A large Greek statue of A®sculapius. (3) A magnificent 
Greek statue of Apollo. (4) A Greek bust of Jupiter. (5) Two arches 
in Parian marble, with Greek bas-reliefs. (6) The Fons Juturna, 
which belongs to the epoch of Rome under the Kings. (7) The Rostra 
of the Republic, which every one thought had disappeared. (8) A 
portion of an aqueduct, dating back to before the foundation of Rome. 
(9) A prehistoric inscription which as yet has not been deciphered. 
The most important discovery is that of a great Christian basilica in 
the Palatine. Magnificent frescos, marble columns and beautifully 
decorated sarcophagi have been found. The basilica belongs to the 
third century a. p.— The London News. 


Tue CoLtece or sruetics. — A new institution, called the 
School, or College, of A’sthetics, and also the Academy of the Beautiful, 
has been founded in Paris by a young literary man, M. de Bouhelier. 
His object is to unite, on a common ground, poets, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, and all who are interested in the beautiful in art. M. Zola 
has been nominated honorary president of the new establishment, and 
he writes a characteristic letter to the secretary, M. le Blond, giving 
his views on the new foundation. In the first place the novelist re- 
marks that he does not believe in esthetic instruction of any kind, being 
convinced that genius grows and develops by itself. As the new college, 
however, does not intend to impose rules and regulations on its students 
or members, but only to group them together and encourage them in 
an atmosphere of sympathy and enthusiasm, M. Zola gives his hearty 
support to the undertaking. — Boston Transcript. 





Pus.tic SHoes ror Pusiic Scuooits.—A simple yet valuable sug- 
gestion in regard to school hygiene which deserves wide attention has 
been made by the district government of Cologne. It is to the effect 
that the country school-boards provide an appropriate number of felt 
and wooden shoes to be placed at the disposal of the children. By this 
system those who come from a distance with wet footgear will have an 
opportunity to exchange it for dry shoes. — Exchange. 


Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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~ SATURDAY, JANUARY 42, 1901. 


OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 


i) ———— 


INTERN ATIONAL ISSUE, 50 CTS 
PRICE, {pee ILAR > wae = 








A® OHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

ass. AC CHL SETTS IN. SZT7TU LE 
: OF TECHNOLOG 5 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

. LOVE, Secretary, ¢ ae tk Mass. 
. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CoOL UMSIA UNIVERSIT Y, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScuHoo. or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A sans UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GAGGIn, 





[V/V AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET - - - _ Boston. 


? a OOMTS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHEesTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 


Simple and Effective. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, ncorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey City.) 


Books 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
76 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AmerIcCAN ArcHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co. 





B OOKS 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 flates. Price $9.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 





You Can't Depend 


eo 
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TRADE MARK. 


on the painter to produce a perfect enamel finish 
unless he has perfect materials. Insure satisfactory 
results by specifying our 


STRUCTURAL ENAMELS 


Varnish List gives Particulars. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish [lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude al! branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GS CAIFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
winter Pa, 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ormamental lron and Bronze, 


Books: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part l. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plate JS lio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButLpiInGc News Co. 


Boess: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American Arcuirect AND BurLtpinc News Co, 


Bo? IES 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcuitectT AND Bvitpinc News Co. 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Estabiished 1830. New YorE 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...05. 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


Ti ASD EA cit0r conevearr 


RPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 
} 

Ul achoneebipeeniunenieaaaaaysaaaaiane A journal of whose merits our readers have ha 

opportunity to judge because of our frequen 

trations included in the text, two full-page 

plates, which by themselves are worth double 


reference to it and our occasional republica 
LOC THE WINDOW= the amount of the annual subscription. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 





tion of designs that are published in it, is th 
most complete and most interesting of th 

RATTLE-COLDG UT= PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 

SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. : 40 Hrancs. :: 


French architectural journals. 
The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 
TRIAL SAMPLE FRE = 


course of publication. 
THE W.ZE.T. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. yr 
SLAVAVAVATAUANDADAANGUONDALALADAEOUUUUELIEI FU EEAIHIETE Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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THE NEW YORK BOX STOOP, Xx. 





No. 44 EAST 57TH STREET. 








Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 









































“Fox-All-Steel’” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 


Durable Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 






Unquestionably the 
































































































Finest Closet that No 
has ever been pro- 
P Screws, 
duced. None other Noi 
O1ISC= 
can be compared 
with this High- less, 
Grade, Original and Look 
Strictly Sanitary 
- Aaa Best. 
Closet Combination 
s 
For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
3 THE IDEAL MFG 60 Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 8 
° : 1 ' NG 
, E SPECIF FOX PULLEYS and make sure Hat 
ig DETROIT, U.S. A. they are used. nie 
COMPLETE Lg 
Vapor System of Steam Heating.|.:~ SAMPLES FREE. Bi 
BS ie 
a@ " - 
i LY g Fox Machine (0 163 N. Front St., ibe fie &: 
} +; Grand Rapids, Mich. Fite iat 
‘ Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. a tee 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect Lit ie 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. Pe abs & 
Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be Saeed £ 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 2 eS SEK | 
] d ae & 
VAPOR STEAM HEATING CQ. - = = YORK, PA. i A 
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“The Chlorive Hecumulator ” j 


In Electric Lighting Installations Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours; 


increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


NEW YORK, 100 Broadwoy. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


STON, 60 State Street. 
SALES OFFICES: Curcado, 1424 Marquette Building. 
Us PHILADELPHIA. 






TIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SA N FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of seven Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and two hundred and forty-nine full-page plates, of which fifty-five are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 








The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 




















PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; of Ea ine uae Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; ; : , : 3 “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; : ; x . “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : : ; . : ; ; ~ Si 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. . - - © + «©: » *. So 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . ; ; ; ; oe. geo ie 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : eee oe we ie ee 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, ee ee “ {19 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. ; . ; : ; : “ee 
Chalet Cee me, ke Oe *: 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y... , : : “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ; : ; , , “ 4729 
Fir Church, Hingham, Mies. 282 eset tl es “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . a ee ee “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ie “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paw .- - - «+ «| ~ . “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ; : “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; ; ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; vows ree ; “~ 3767 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. , , : i ‘ ; “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, . , : ; ‘ ‘ ; ; “ 179- 
Mappa House, — N. Y. : : : : ‘ ; : , “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; . : ‘ : ; : ; ‘ “ -1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; : : : i : ; j “ 1743 
and others. : 
Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of. the following features and details: } 
Porches and Doorways . ned ; . 54 Subjects : 
Staircases Le ee eee ee Se 3 
SSE ee ne ee ae is : 
or ¥ a bo a ee 6 “4 
WR 2 ee oT ee ee a eee ae 


‘In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- , 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Architects are reminded 


SSR ie 


GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 


that we always stand ready 
to produce any Special Shades 


that they may desire to carry 


out novel color-schemes. 
Among our most successful 
Specials are 
No. 1253, moss-green 
R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK I 169, sage-green 
1185, old red 
1174, lichen-gray 
Samples of any colors sub- 


mitted on request. 


ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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NEW STATION OF THE ORLEANS RAILWAY, PARIS, FRANCE. 


M. LALOUX, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 
should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask tor them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HAVES |< og 
philic: Jaf tS (sri) 1 HIN YORK. 


Saeed 0-1  -) Lolo) 2 CONeTRUCTIONS 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


mennggie se 

















Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all « ow er gpd inks in the pple The inks are true 
solutions (not atures in 8 ope N8ic exe ‘pt ws. Bs 
black, and are abs olute ly waterpr of Ir porte feat 
are the style of bottle (as in cut the impro ve 4 fe der ar od 
the specially prepared chamois wiper. 





THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS, 








SoS APR EY OF AS IN RAED #8 


finish for 


Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic 


It is better than other wood finishes 
amount of pure linseed oil. 


floors. 





Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 
FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK. 


** wears like iron’’ and will not mar nor scratch white. 


Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 


Send for booklet, “‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





and very brilliant finish that 


because it contains a greater 











ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


is secured by the use of OSBORN’S GUARANs 
TEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 


It is heavily and evenly coated with a rich 
mixture of pure block tin and lead. All sheets are 
absolutely uniform throughout. 





Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal 
Iron Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Chars 
coal Iron Old Style) is guaranteed for 15 years. 











Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 


Bugatti 6K 





and largest Manufacturers of 

v GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
be 
4 
5 > ss 
i Tt. 

. : \\ I \ 
¥ YX 
; The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


traction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wttb 
ur Pateut Iron Frame ‘arate. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


Janse y 





WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
Grpitals— "560000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 


Lew Lwliuicure Pref «BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. 


Save Labor. 


Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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PASE APTI OF Ty, 


pane 


" GHENE ECO. - 


CHICAGO 








JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








Finncars Pome SF 


DOORS 


SIFEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
sil DURABLE FIRE PROOF PARTITIONS 


awry AT 150 DEGREES HEAT 


S KINNEAR MF<. Co. COLUMBUS “OHIO - “USA 





ASPHALT Roors, ’ 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply t 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - : New YORE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also specia 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - = New York City 








RT Eat ‘WE we 
GAY Ment CEILING CO 
217 ST. 13" AVE, 

: . oR | EW YORK.N.Y. 


New York 
— tks 


SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS 
Tool Makers All say: 

Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 








Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 





Engineers 





ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS.’ 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


[THE TAYLOR “OLD STYLE” 


Brand of Roofing Tin 











is the highest grade on 
the market. 

It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 
scraped from the 
sheet. 

This brand of Tin 
will outlast the life of 


the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Ste” PHILADELPHIA 








>. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & 6o., N. ¥Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


Drawing Tables... 


40 Styles 
and Sizes 


Blue Print 


Frames and 
Cars 


Cabinets 


. ‘ for 
Write for Catalogue Drawings 


F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for a]l kinds of light. 








Send for catalogue and price lists. 





The 
Vale Lock. 


Its operation and development 
are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 


on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 


The Yale Cylinder 





New York City. 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


ag Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 
















EACH SECTION. 














KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER - = PA. ele «83 “Warren St. - NEW YORK 
























PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 





8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 4 
E. ELDON DEANE, {1 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. : } 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. i 


New YORK Ciry. j 


SAFETY SIDEWALK LIGHT 





3 
: : P ; 
Strong, water-tight, non-slipping, no pegs. Large a | 
area of lighting surface. 1,000 square feet at new ; i + 
Colonial Theatre; 300 at Pemberton Building. : r 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston. i a 
‘ 











; a 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES ea | 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE hde | 
Removed to Owings Building. ae 

Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. } 4 it ; 
a Se ee a ae et : Hee 
me Ve 

R. P. SOUTHARD, 1! 

Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. meni y 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 44 TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE 99 | ; h 











Ne og ip lara eiaten 





“Cohesive Containing hi 
-" Classified Architectural Motives and Details | Hf 
Construction. will hereafter be published as a . He 
An Essay on the monthly periodical ‘ i 

Theory and History of Subscription Price - += $3.00 per year at 





Cohesive Construction. 








By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 











Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Beet 


Send for Pamphlet of 
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Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


6 G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


248 A 245 West 47th St. 
NEW YORK 














Tel., 675—88th. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
ie quarterly - 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
te" Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, wither by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agente at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, 0. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & rwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Oordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- | 


lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Workr. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ladlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


ESSRS. WALES & HOLT, architects, 22 Con- 
1 gress St., Boston, have removed their office to 
131 Devonshire St. 1308 








Y. PETERS, architect, formerly at Tremont 
« Building, Boston, has removed to 812 Pember- 
ton Building. 1308 








WANTED. 
ESIGNER AND COLORIST. — Wanted, a first- 
class architectural designer and colorist; must 
also be thorough in construction. Salary $35 per 
week. Address C. Edward O’Neill, Marietta, _ an 





WANTED. 
ATALOGUES.—Franz C. Thomas. architect, bas 
opened an office at 17} S. Palafox St., Pensacola, 
Fla., and will be pleased to receive CaS, Se 
‘ 





WANTED. 
)SITION.—A draughtsman desires a position 
where business ability and a knowledge of con- 
struction and superintendence will be of value. 
“ Ability,” this office. 1307 





WANTED. 
ATALOGUES wanted by R. G. Hubby, architect, 
222 Hickox Building, Cleveland, O. 1307 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents. 

663,844. Door CHECK AND CLOSER. — George 
Ashley, New Britain, Conn. 

663,851. COOLING DEVICE FOR HEAT-RADIATORS, 
— Francis C. Blake, London, Eng. 

663,858. SHOUTTER-WORKER.— Arthur M. Burn- 
ham, Gardiner, Me. 


663,883. SCAFFOLD-HooK.— Robert B. Gregory, 
Decatur, Ind. 
663,904. PROCESS OF PRODUCING” ARTIFICIAL 


BuiLDING STONES, BRICKS, ETC.—Peter Kleber, 
Malatatt-Burbach, Ger. + 

663,950. ASSEMBLY-BUILDING.— Henry M. Wil- 
liame, Fort Wayne, Ind 


663,953. ELEVATOR-GATE.— Albert C. Booth, 
Cedar Rapids, La. 

663,975. BRICKLAYER’S GAGE.— William R. Mc- 
Clelian and Coleman Heaton, Xenia, O. 

663,978. SANITARY APPLIANCE.—Arthur O’Brien, 
Helena, Mont. 

663,979. Faucrt.—Arthur O’Brien, Helena, Mont. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. | 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 





BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St, 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 





SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


Beauty 
of Finish; 
results from the use of 


HARRISONS’ INTERIOR DECORATIVE ENAMELS 


They are of clear color tone and impart 
a smooth, velvety finish. The finest 
kind of interior work can be done with 
them. Twenty colors. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 
35th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 


W. D. DUNNING 


239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 





~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Athanta, Ga.— Mesers. W. D. and J. W. Grant con- 
template the erection of a large seven-story build- 
ing on Whitehall St. The proposed structure will 
have all modern conveniences. 

Eiseman Bros. have under consideration the 
building of a handsome six-story building to be 
used exclusively by themselves in the clothing 
business. 

Improvements will be made to the Central Bank 
building on Whitehall St., costing $25,000. Plans 
drawn by Architect Grant Wilkins. 

A $150,000 office-building, ten stories, is to be 
erected at the corner of Peachtree and Wal! Sts., 
for the Peters Land Co, Plans by J. H. Dinwiddie. 

Austin, Il]l.— Plans have been prepared by J. N. 
Tilton, Chicago, for the Episcopal Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, to be built at Midway Park and 
Waller Ave. The building will be one-story and 
basement and is to be built of paving brick. A 
rectory for Rev. S. L. Mitcbell, pastor of the con- 
gregat'on, and a chapel wi!l be constructed of the 
same materia), at a total cost of $30,000. 

Avalon, N. J.—Architect F. H. Freelander, of New 
York City, is taking figures for the erection of a 
three-story brick and stone house and stable for 
Samuel Saches; total cost, $80,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—A summer hotel to cost about 
$40,000 will be erected on the Riestertown Road 
by Mr. Levi Z. Condon, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It is stated that several prominent capitalists are 
contemplating the erection of a large apartment- 
house on N. Broadway in the vicinity of Jobns 
Hopkins Hospital. No definite plans have yet been 
decided on, but it is probable that the structure if 
— will be ten stories high and thoroughly up to 

ate. 

Fred W. Wolf, of Chicago, I1l., has made plans 
for a new $25,000 stock-house for the American 
Brewery. It will be 41’ x 50/. 

Plans for a $25,000 club-house for prominent 
Hebrews of this city, have been drawn by Joseph 
E. Sperry. 

The new Temperance Hospital, to be erected on 
Baltimore St., near Carrollton Ave., will cost $30,- 


000. 

Blue Earth, Minn.— A movement is on foot for 
the erection of a new school-building, to cost from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— The cornerstone of the Presby- 
terian Church to be built at Homecrest was laid 
recently. The site is 100’ x 125’, and is at Avenue 
T and E. 15th St. The Rev. Edward L. ‘Tibbals is 
the pastor of the church. 

Ata monthly meeting of the School Board, the 
omens sites for new schools were proposed and 
approved: Hemlock and Richmond Sts., Evergreen 
Ave. and Eldert St., Pacific and Court Sts. and 
Havemeyer and N, 9th St. 


Cape May, N. J.— The trustees of the Baron de 
Hirsch fund, a New York corporation, bave already 
founded thriving colonies at Rosenhayn, Reliance, 
Woodbine and Carme]. They now propose to 
establish another. The new place will be Belle- 


plaine, in Cape May County. A contract has been 
let for the erection of a large factory and 50 
dwellings. 


Demopolis, Ala. — The contract for the construc- 
tion of 5 steel buildings for the Alabama Portland 
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and 


Freight 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Catalogue A 




















ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON BRASS BRONZE WORK 
° e an 
We INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH.__ 






















THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel pla ted 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


of circular 


appli- 


Copy 
furnished on 
cation. 


























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Cement Co, has been awarded the Structural Iron 
& Steel Co., of Baltimore, Md.; cost, $50,000. 


Des Moines, Ia. — Plans are being drawn by Hallet 
& Rawson for a three-story apartment-building, 
with all modern improvements. The arrangement 
of suites will be similar to those of the well-known 
Beacon Court apartments in Boston, and, with the 
land, it will represent an investment of $68,000. 


Dulath, Minn.— Architects Tenbusch & Hill have 
prepared plans for a $10,000 two-story residence to 
be erected at the corner of E. 23d Ave. and Superior 
St. for F. A. Patrick. 

Elizabeth, N. J.— The Ball & Wood Engine Co., 
of this city, is enlarging its plant on Trumbull St. 
When the new addition is finished the capacity of 
the works will be doubled. 


Fairmount, O.— The Lunkenheimer Brass Co. will 
erect a new $100,000 plant here on a site bounded 
by Beekman, Tremont, Waverly and Lawnway Sts. 
Pians by Boll & Taylor, Esplanade Building, Cin- 
cinnati. The main factory building will be 160/ x 
200’, five stories in height and of heavy mill cor- 
struction, while the foundry will be one-story and 
of fireproof construction throughout. 

Jenkintown, Pa.— Architect Adin B. Lacy, 1020 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, is takipg figures for the 
erection of a $25,000 three-story onl basement brick 
and stone residence, for John I. Rogers. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—G.S. Holmes of the Knutsford, 
Salt Lake City, will erect an $800,000 hotel at Spring 
and 4th Sts. 

Mason City, Ia.—It is reported that 3 buildings 
will be erected in the spring for the Memorial 
University of the United States. The main collegi- 
ate building will cost $75,000, without the plumbing 
or heating. The armory and the administration 
buildings will cost as much more, 

New York, N. ¥.— The contract for the construc- 
tion of the foundation of the New York Custom- 
house has been awarded to Isaac A. Hopper & Son, 
for $369,610. 

The present settlement buildings at the pro- 
cathedral having proved inadequate, a meeting 
was held recently for the purpose of raising a fund 
of $109,000 to build a community house on the east 
side. 

Plans have been submitted to the Department of 
Buildings for a twelve-story brick, limestone and 
granite hotel, 60’ x 89’, to be erected on the north 
side of 45th St., 120’ west of 6th Ave., for the 
Central Realty Co. Henry B. Mulliken, who per- 
fected the plans, estimates the cost at $310,000. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. — The First National Bank 
has had plans drawn for hotel and bank bnilding 
to cost $150,000. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—The First Presbyterian 
Church, of this city, of which the Rey. Dr. H, G. 
Mendenhall is pastor, is to have a new $25,000 
ehurch building. Less than three months ago it 
was announced that if $10,000 could be raised by 
January 1 the church could be built, The last of 
the $10,000 was pledged with the close of the year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A handsome apartment-house, 
costing in the neighborhood of $300,000, will prob- 
ably be erected in this city. Edward H. Glidden 
has drawn plans, and among those interested are 
Messrs. Geo. R. Webb, president Maryland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; E. M. Noel, the well-known 
builder; Louis Yakel, president of the Kohler Drug 


Co.; Geo. B, Yeakel, vice-president of the Common- | 


wealth Bank. The building will be located at the 
corner of 5th and Clyde Aves., and will be modern 
in every respect. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— Report states that the con- 
tract for erecting the two and five-story brick and 
stone dormitory for Vassar College, has been let to 
Dodge & Devanney, 180 Columbus Ave., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Allen & Vance, architects, 220 Devonshire 

* St., Boston, Mass. 


Seattle, Wash. — The Clise Investment Co. will 


a erect a $65,000 hotel and business block on Ist Ave. 
and Seneca St. 


| 
| 
| 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Zighteenth Ave., nr. 58th St., 
three-st’y & base. extension to training school, 26’ 
x 30’ 6/; $30,000; 0., City of New York, Room 35, 
Municipal Building. 

Des Moines, Ia.— W. Fifth St., nr. Grand St., four- 
st’y addition to hotel, 80’ x 132’, steam; $50,000; o., 
H. C. Hansen. 

New York, N. Y.— Twenty-second St., Nos. 10-12, 
two-st’y extension, 27’ x 28’; $12,000; 0., Caroline 
McCready, 4 E. 75th St.; a., E. W. Grauert, 10 W. 
22d St. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill. — Calumet Ave., nr. 43d St., three-st’y 
& base, st. front apart., 30’ x 100’; $15,000; o., Harry 
Homewood, 6606 Rhodes Ave.; a., Arthur Foster, 
4310 Cottage Grove Ave. 

Greenwood Ave., Nos. 6312-14, 
apart., 50 x.73/; $17,000; 0o., 
Bishop & Co., 189 La Salle St. 

Stony Island Ave., bet. 62d & 63d Sts., three-st’y 
& base. st. apart., 92’ x 100’; $40,000; a., L. 
Mitchell, 145 La Salle St. 


Detroit, Mich.— Lincoln Ave., two-st’y bk. apart., 
24/ x 40’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; o., Chas. W. 


three-st’y bk. 
John Hughes; a., 


Dailey, 44 Lincoln Ave.; a., A. C. Varney & Co., | 


58-61 Newberry Building. 

New York, N. Y.— Seventy-ninth St., nr. West End 
Ave,, seven-st’y bk. flat, 92% x 100’; $160,000; o., 
Thomas P. Sinnott, 647 Columbus Ave.; a., Edward 
P. Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 

W. Eighth St., Nos. 3-5, eight-st’y bk. & st. 
bachelor aparts., 56’ x 93/; $130,000; 0., Edward 
Jansen; b., Henry Kapka. 

Cauldwell Ave., nr. 161st St., 3 four-st’y fr. flats, 
33/ 4// x 83’ 6/7; $90,000; o., Max Weinstein, 887 Jack 
son Ave.; a,, Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., nr 
way, 2 seven-st’y bk. & st. flats, 52’ x 90’; $160,000; 
o. & a., Jno. Caggiano, 508 W. 147th St. 


Broad- | 





Broadway, cor. 94th St., seven-st’y bk. bachelor | 


aparts., 83’ x 146’; $250,000; 0., A. E. 


and M. A. | 


Bingham, 4 E. 116th St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 | 


W. 125th St. 


Madison Ave., cor. 89th St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 37/ | 
& 38’ x 95’; $175,000; o., David Rothchild; a., G. F. | 


Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 


One Hundred and First St., nr. 18st Ave., 7 six- | 


st’y & base. bk. flats with stores, 28’ & 29/ x &5’; 


$196,000; o., S. Ginsberg, 176 W. 95th St.; a, M.| 


Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 


| 


Prospect Ave., cor. 156th St., five-st’y bk. flat & 
store, 25’ x 847 & 85’; $24,000; o., L. E. Bates, 39 | 


Kelly St.; a., H. T. Howell, Brook Ave. & 138th St. 

Twelfth St., Nos. 525-527, 2 six-st’y & base. bk. & 
st. flats, 25’ x 89’ 2/’; $58,000; o., Irwin I. Kempner, 
35 Nassau St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Prospect Ave., cor. 156th St., five-st’y bk. & st. 
flat, 25’ x 25’; $24,000; o., Louis E. Bates; a., Harry 
T. Howell, 138th St. & Brook Ave. 

Grand St., cor, Attorney St., six-st’y bk. flat, 20/ 
x 95’ 1/7; $30,000; o., A. Goodman, 269 Madison St.; 
a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Pueblo, Col.— Tenth St., cor. Main St., three-st’y 
& base. bk. & st. apart., 85’ x 120’; $40,000; 0., Co,. 
A. A. Pope, Boston, Mass.; a., Arthur M. Vinall 
Boston, Mass., and F. W. Cooper, Pueblo. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y.—/ussel/ St., bet. Nassau & Driggs 
Aves., one-st’y bk. & st. church, 50’ x 90’; $20,000; 
o., English Lutheran Church of the Messiah; a., 
Dodge & Morrison, 45 Exchange P). 

CLUB-HOUSES. 


New York, N. Y. — One Hundred and Sizteenth St., | 


One Hundred and Twentieth St., Boulevard, Amster- 


dam Ave., three-st’y bk. & st. students’ club-room, | 


39° x 100’; $100,000; 0., Columbia University; a., 
McKim, Mead & White, 160 Fifth Ave. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Longshore, Ditman, Disston 
and Glenlock Sts., Tacony, two-st’y granite school 
building, 78’ x 97/; $44,000; b., H. Kuemmerle, 


aN That's where our education 
{ 


ajfectS you. 





“\ In the Pay 
\_\ Envelope 
Fd 





7 We teach mechanics theory 
of cheir work; help mispluced peo- 
pe to ) 
young people lo support themselves 

while leurning a prosession. 


change their work enable 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891, Capital $1,500,0v0, 
Box Scranton, Pa. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, cor. 218th St., three 
st’y bk. hotel, 71’ x 104’ & 98/; $45,000; o., Chas 
Weisbecker, 181 W. 126th St.; a., Francis L. Shea, 
247 W. 125th St. 

HOUSES. 

Baltimore, Md.— N. Charles St., Nos. 1906 1008 
four-st’y st. & terra-cotta dwell., 39’ 3 937; $40,0L0 
o., W. Graham Bowdoin; a., Wyatt & Nolting. 

Boston, Mass.— Raneleigh Road, nr. Corinne Road, 
Brighton, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 36’ x 36’, shingle roof, 
hot water; $7,000; o., Wm. N. Parsons; a., Geo. E. 
Parsons, ‘I'remont Building; b., J. 8. Ourich, 
Brighton. 

Calder St., nr. Canterbury St., Ward 23, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Alfred Kaulbeck, 39 Adams St., Dorchester; a., 
Geo. A. Fuller. 

Bragdon St., nr. Ernst St., Ward 22,8 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 18’ x 22/ x 55/, flat roots, stoves; $45,000; 
o., Ellen Connell; a., Geo. E. Parsons, #50 Tremont 
Building. 

Spencer St., nr. Park St., Ward 20, five 24-st’y fr. 
dwells., pitch roofs, furnaces; $25,000; 0. & b., Alex. 
Hammond, 49 Appleton St.; a., J. R. McPherson. 

Raneleigh Road, nr. Corinne St., Ward 25, 2)-st’y 
fr. dwell., 36’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Wm. N. Parsons; b., J. S. Ourich, Hobart St., 
Brighton. 

Francis St., nr. Huntington Ave., Ward 19, 2) 
st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 52’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; 
o. & b., Wm. §. Cole, 813 Parker St.; a., R. A. Wat- 
son, 

Codman Hill St., nr. Dimock St., two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 55’, furnace; $5,000; o. & a., Patrick R. 
Kiekham, 11 Codman Hill St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— £Z. Twenty-fourth St., nr. Avenue 
F, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 28’ x 41’ 4/7; $6,000; 
o., C. Baur, E. 24th St. & Foster Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 
1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Avenue D, nr, E 
dwell., 26% x 45’ 4”, shingle roof; 
Taylor, Avenue C & E. léth St.; a., 
1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Kighty-first St, nr. 2d Ave., two-st’y & attic fr 
dwell., 23’ x 44’, shingle roof; $5,500; 0., Grace M. 
Lauter, 4th Ave. & 77th St.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 
Fifty-sixth St. 

Avenue U, cor. E. 17th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 25’ x 32’; $6,000; o., Emilio Sontomillo, 96 
E. Houston St., N. Y.; a., F. Murty, 287} Bowery 
1 F 

Eighty-third St., nr. 19th Ave., 2 two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwells., 23’ x 34’, shingle roofs; $10,000; o., Wm. 
Johnston, 224 St. John’s Pl.; a., C. Schubert, 1#32 
Bath Ave. 

St. Paul’s Pl., nr. Crooke Ave., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 50’, shingle roof; $6,000; 0., J. C 
Sawkins, 81 Church Ave.; a., D. Isham, 1134 Flat 
bush Ave. 

E. Seventeenth St., nr. Avenue D, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 59’ 6", shingle roof, steam; $6,500; 
o., G. W. Egbert, 126 E. 19th St.; a., C. Gastmeyer, 
1172 Jefferson Ave. 

E. Seventeenth St., nr. Avenue C, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 36’ 6’ x 50’ 6’, shingle roof; $7,500; o., 
T. P. Ford, 149 Broadway, N. Y.; a.,G. F. Morse, 
141 Broadway, N. Y. 

Righty-first St., nr. 24 Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 36’ x 42’ 6/7, shingle roof, steam; $6,000; o., 
F, F. Koehler, 270 Fifty-third St.; a., Parfitt Bros., 
26 Court St. 

Meeker Ave., nr. Gardner Ave., two-st’y bk 
dwell., 35’ x 50’; $5,000; o., Charles Liebmann 





16th St., two-st’y & attic fr 
$6,500; o., A. 
B. Driesler, 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Metallic Structures 


CANTON, 0O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
SIDNEY,N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DBL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir: 
ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in ee and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis' 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued. ) 
Hotel Savoy, N. Y.; a., Th. Engelhardt, 905 Broad- 
way. 

E. Fourteenth St., nr. Albemarle Road, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30’ x 50’, shingle roof, steam; $14,000; o., 
Alex. S. Bacon, 297 Vanderbilt Ave.; a., J. E. 
Ritchie, Park Row Building, N. Y. 

dvenue H., cor. E. 5th St., 2 two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwells., 20’ x 32’, shingle roof; $7,000; o., R. Hies- 
linskie, 875 E. 14th St.; a., G. Palleiser, 32 Park 
Pi. mE: 

Colambuas, O.— Two-st’y bk. dwell., 40’ x 49, slate 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., D. C. Postal; a., W. T. 
Mills, Wesley Block. 

Dorchester, Mass. — Vinson St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 46’, hot air; $5,500; o., Mrs. A. M. Vail; a. & 
b., J. M. Vail, 517 Dadley St. 

Spencer St., ur. Park St., five 2}-st’y fr. dwells., 
25) x 50’, hot air; $25,000; o., Alex Hammond, 49 
Appleton St., Boston. , 

Malden, Maas. — Russel! St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
29” x 48’, flat roof, furnace; $6,000; o., a. & b., 
Walter Stevens, 33 Holmes St. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—2}-st’y & base. fr. dwell., 40’ x 
42’; $10,000; o.. Thomas W. David; a., Frank M. 
Wright, 503 Fifth Ave. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGs. 

Brooklyn, N. YV.— Livingston St., nr. Smith St., 
five-st’y bk. offices, 21’ 10 x 45’, concrete roof, 
steam; $17,000; o., City of New York; a., A. W. 
Ross, 131 Livingston St. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. Y.— Boston Ave., cor. Summit P1., 
one & two-st’y bk. & st. police station, 86’ x 119’; 
$70 000; 0., City of New York; a., Horgan &Slattery, 
1 Madison Ave. 

TEN EMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Putnam Ave., nr. Hamburg Ave., 
6 three-st’y bk. tenements, 25’ x 65’, tin & gravel 
roofs; $36,000; o., I. ‘Church and G. Gough, 1472 
Myrtle Ave.; a., Geo. Gough. 

Newell St., nr. Nassau Ave., 3 three-st’y fr. tene- 
ments, 25’ x 62’; $15,000; o., P. McTiernan, 127 
Russell St.; a., P. Tillion, 121 Meserole St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Thompson St., Nos. 110-112, six- 
st’y bk. tenement & store, 36’ 11/’ x 60’ 6"; $30,000; 


o., Rosenberg & Feinberg, 60 Stanton St., Manhat- 
tan, & 129 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn; a., Sass & Small- 


heiser, 23 Park Row. 








PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 
Walton Ave., cor. 176th St., 3 three-st’y fr. tene- 
ments, 27’ x 73’ & 90’; $26,000; o., J. P. O’Donnell, 
1006 E. 175th St.; a., J. E. Kerby, 722 Tremont Ave. 
Anthony Ave., cor. Burnside Ave., 2 three-st’y fr. 
tenements, 25/ x 73’ & 75’; $17,000; o., J. P. O’Don- 
nell; a,, J. E. Kerby. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
New York, N. ¥.— Jerome Ave., nr. 183d St., two- 
st’y bk. engine-house, 50’ x 68’; $24,000; o., City of 
New York; a., Fire Department Engineer. 











COMPETITIONS. 


EMODELLING HOSPITAL. 
[At Milwaukee, Wis.) 
The county clerk will receive plans and specifica- 


| tions until February 18, 1901, for remodelling the 
Milwaukee County Hospital. 


Bids will also be 
received for an addition. OTIS T. HARE, county 
clerk. 1309 


OURT-HOUSE. 

{At Great Falls, Mont.] 
The undersigned members of the board of county 
commissioners of Cascade County, Montana, will 
receiv. competitive designs for a county court-house, 
on ths 22d day of January, 1901: J. J. Patter- 
SON, chairman; JAMES ERICKSON, member; B. 
P. McNAIR, member; VINCENT FORTUNE, clerk 

of the board, Great Falls, Mont. 1307 





ATES, CONNECTIONS AND OUTLET 
SECTION. 
{At Washington, D. ©.) 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


/ 








PROPOSALS. 





D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until January 26th, 1901, for constructing gates, 
connections and outlet section of the Tiber Creek 
and New Jersey Avenue high level intercepting 
sewer. Specifications and blank forms of propora) 
may be obtained at this office. HENRY M.F. MAC. 
FARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING H. 
BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 1308 


EMENT. 
[At Cincinnati, O.) 
U. 8. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, O. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing Portland and natural 
cements will be received here until January 21, 
1901. Information furnished on application. H. F. 
HODGES, captain, engineers. 1307 





FFICERS’ QUARTERS 

[At Jackson Barracks, La.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received here 
until January 23 for constructing set non-commis- 
sioned staff officers’ quarters. Information on appli- 
cation. Envelopes containing proposals shoula be 
marked “ Proposals for construction of Public Build- 
ings, Jackson Barracks, La.,” addressed JOHN T. 

MARTIN, Q. M. 1308 


DDITION TO ARMORY. 

A [At Springfield, Mass.) 

Proposals for the erection of a two-story brick 
addition to the Springfield Armory will be received 
until January 30th. Work includes addition to 
present machine shop with new buildings to be 
occupied as water shop. Total cost, about $300,000. 
Specifications and blank forms of contract may be 
obtained of Lieut. Col. Frank H, Phipps, Ordnance 
Dept., U.S. A. 1308 


RIDGE WORK. 


{At Chicago, I11.} 

Proposals will be received until January 16, 

1901, for substructures and superstructures for five 

bridges to cross the Chicago River and main drain- 

age channel of the sanitary district. WILLIAM 

BOLDENWECK, president board of trustees, sani- 
tary district of Chicago. 1307 


OURT-HOUSE. 
(At Great Falls, Mont.) 
Sealed bids are wanted until January 22, 1901, 
for erecting a court-house, J. Jd. PATTERSON, 
i 





Offiee of the Commissioners D. C., Washington, 


chairman, board county commissioners, 130 
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CALIFORNIA 
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REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


and will last for generations. 


Resists fire. 


Does 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE 
BLACKER y SHEPARD ‘ , ‘ 
. W. BAILE & SONS CO. ‘ ° ad 
E. A. C A RLISLE, POPE & CO. * 
W. B. POPE & CO. 

OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


on 


JOHN M. WOODS & (¢ a ° e . ° is nad 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBE ° . “ “ 
C W. LEATHERBEE L U 7 BE R ¢ 10. 3 g “ “ 
EB G. POND > > 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. “ 6“ 
PARKER & PAGE ° ‘ ; i ‘ “ ss 
A. H. DAVENPORT . ; a é i “ “ 
J. F. POPE & SONS . : BEVERLY, 

W. P. RICE SOMERVILLE, 


HUTCHINSON LUMBEB CO. ; ; LYNN, 
K. & B. SEARS CO. . ° P “Mippt EBORO, 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. WALTHAM, 


We have 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
) 


| 
| ; 
| 
F 


TENRY 8. LOCKE 
. B. RHINES & CO. 
). WOODS & CO. 

JNION LUMBER C 


Dt OS 


Will last 50 to 75 


s4EXINGTON LUMBER CO. 


O. 


P. LANGMAID & SON 


s. B. BALKAM &CO. 
TAYLOR & GOODW IN co. 
| J. H. BURT & CO. 


STOUGHTON LU MBER co. 


GEORGE DEW ITT 


RICE & GRIFFIN 
E. A. BLODGETT 


BERLIN MILLS CO. . 


MORSE & CO 
F. D. COOK 


| BARTLETT & CO. 


UMBE 


R CO. 


in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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years. 


LEXINGTON, Mass. 
NEEDHAM, 
WeymoutTs, “ 
NATICK, - 
‘“ 


SaLeEmM, “ 
Hype Park, “ 
HAVERHILL, 
MATTAPAN, 
STOUGHTON, 
No. Easton, “ 
° AMESBURY, res 
. WORCESTER, sa 
SPRINGFIELD, ae 
PoRTLAND, MAINE 
BANGOR, “ 
Nasuvua, N. H. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 





OO 


TAKE NOTICE 
rT Tie 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 
dows. Send for Book- 

TY: let. E. A. Carlisle, 
NO PUT FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
NO POINTS crc cuss 


pACARU SLE 


DOORS. BLINDS ete. | ie 
2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. | QO 











bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 1014 W.74th St. 

















APPLAUSE 


The 





Re “Topical Architecture.” 


FROM 
THE 


“ Topical Architecture” 

students and practitioners have alike been needing 

and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


[“ MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


Boston, Mass.] 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 


F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 7/7.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


Setu J. Tempe e, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” 


is precisely what 


New York.] 


. D. F. Hamu, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


[““ HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


H. LANGForD WARREN, 


Profess 


or of Architecture, Lawrence 


Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(‘SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 
men. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAdZa., Pa.) 
Ihe scheme embodied in your “ 
tecture” 


Topical Archt- 


is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
| for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Lairp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Epwin H. Gaacin, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


I have looked over the plates of “ 
tecture”’ 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
Topical A rchi- 


UNIVERSITY,” 


and think the idea excellent. 


Avex. B. TrowsripGe, 
Professor in Charge. 
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‘A-Tlonumental: Work’”’ 


This is the phrase applied by the 
(Reniew of Reviews 


in its issue for January, 1901, while adding 
its meed of praise to the pregunta measure 
already awarded by critics to 


“The - Georgian - Period # 





The eliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


=) Lithography 
Heltotype 
Color Printing 


Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 














JANUARY 12, 1901.) 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


RARITAN 


MARK. 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








Manufacturers and Con- 


description of 





PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


tractors for every 3K 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











MINERAL WOOL ee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 











[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 


Lumber Co.’s 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


dried, 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MARLES AUSTIN GATES HF 











Send for Booklet. 


MURESCO_ 





AN INTERIOR FINISH FOR 


WALLS AND CEILINGS, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 





Walls and ceilings finished with Muresco do not 
require sizing. 
needed to do a job, as Muresco works easy. Will 
not crack, chip or rub off on second coat work. 


By using Muresco, only one man is 


Made in White and Fourteen Tints. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 


14 Broad St., Boston. 


Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


‘CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
‘paoagger L. RUTAN, 


1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 





ROOFING DUCK. 


C., H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH Baa ACS GRANITE 


, 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal. St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


ra EE, 





The following ... 


ay | -.- CODE OF ETHICS... 

“% =| Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its [embers by 


“ the Boston Society of Avchitects, 
} was .e«-s; a 2. eo Oo 3. Ore 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- +» 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 
No Member should be a party to 
“owner.” 


SECTION 3. 

a building contract except as 
4 

SECTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

” 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Secrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness o 


Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’ 


Ziassic Metal 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York 


f Design, 





$.. 
Ceilings 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BEFGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, O 





Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES ; 
Gor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | cor, Le Salle & Adams St, 


HIO. CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


NEW IDEA IN 





39FFFFFFFF33F23F3F33323933323333232233233232233 222223333222: 


Ornamental Steel Ceiling § 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 


od 





Churches, Schools, Theatres, 
buildings. Ours are the bes 
perfect in construction, joints 
ment straight and regular, a 


Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, O. 
New York Office: - No. 157 West 23d Street 








PERTH AMBOY 
:|TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Residences and all 
t because they are 
tight-fitting, align- 
nd easy to put up. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Beaks eeeeeeee 























— 74 
ats INTERIORS 
COPYING 





_ fore 







LARGE STOCK OF 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 










* Archite ctural 
able tel 
pe ee mpeg 


~ 8 East 42 Street 
DETAIL FFFECTSe) Permanent Prints NEw 


‘PLATINUM op. CARBON 


Big Four 









Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
ae equipped train service at frequent in- 
2 tervals to Buffalo from South & West. # 
M. E. Ingalls, President. ; 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. £ ¥ 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. fat 
Cincinnati. 5 















YORK 

















[See Alphabetical Index on 


Cover 2 for Pagination.]| 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... 
ART METAL WORK. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, 
BED  avcccccevdpsesanctsncsnteal (mon) 
ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
Ss Ee, Ee senbsegsvesahenseccoececes 
BLUE PRINTS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., New York... ... 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston sab Sig tnd Saga kanal 
apeniaag Print Paper Co., Boston 
o00nb ops nope ccece de seated (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
won & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BOOKS. 
Charehman Company, The, New York 
BUILDING PELT (Pire and Water 
Proof). 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 
CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 





CAPITALS (Carved). | DEAPENING QUILT. |FILING DEVICES. 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio! gamuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... |, Se eens Os., Semes- 
CASH-CARRIER. huge. DECORATORS. | FILTER. 
Date Fpeage & Cash-Carrier Co.,| 1, Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila, Pa. 
Pee ee eee eee Fee if , " q 
CEMENT. DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. | anna = &., Pa 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow ; 
— remy Co., New York........ , = ee’ wnnrenctegn a | = Ohiougo {eee Construction Co., 
t. Thiele, New York. ................ — see eee seeeeseeeseeeeseeess 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DOORS (Interior Finish). | Bariten tan follow and Porous Brick 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- Comy ound Door Co., The............. } OW ZOEK ...-seeececerececccecs 
IN aca n0ss0sccnngdecedosoaa’ DRAINAGE FITTINGS. | PIREPROOP LATHING. 
| COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. Crane Co , Chicago, Ill..............++ hy tang ng dona York......-.seeeee- 
| _Selfert, Frank A., 8t. Louis, Mo...... DRAWING-TABLES. Pie Pele Ok, Oelt......-:... 
byrne ate my —_ raon, P. We Mfg. Co., Rochester, FLUSH-VALVE. 
Lord & Burnbam Uo., Irvington-on- b Cee eee Peck Brothers Co,, Chicago, Ill....... 
FEES fon: a00a- ap acadex ones Keuttel & Esser Co., New York....... | FOLDING BLINDS 
| CONTRACTING. pe a Co., Pe A sue | Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., | DRAUGHTSMAN, Pay Re ee rer ; 
immune Pea ee E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... | GALVANIZED IRON 
CORDAGE. WING IALS. ; 
oT eins. Boston. .(eow) Wieomes & Seer. Maw a “Se BN ok e = Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
URT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- | ELEVATORS, ETC. Wm. R. Pitt, New York........ (mon) 
TD. tin'vsck ant chtabmeiubatt’ Pn ig vt Go. Phiiadeiphi. GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 
ae ig th STAINS, Whittier Machine Co., 'Boston........ SS 
Soececvcevccoccees cove ENGINES (Hot-Air). ’ 


CUTLER 1 PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 








. Cc. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. ar - ee & Co., New York.... 











